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CONTRIBUTORS 


Roland A. Wank is better known for his architecture than 
his writing. For the last seven years he has been principal 
architect of the Tennessee Valley Authority, that giant federal 
undertaking for democratically planned redevelopment of a 
region larger than England. The architecture of its structures 
—which range from fishing cabins to entire communities and 
has attracted national attention 


million-dollar power houses 
as a noteworthy contribution to contemporary design. Some 
of it has been presented in our March, 1938, and September, 
1940, issues. 

Along with his other work, Mr. Wank also acted as chief 
consulting architect for the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion and for the Greenhills project of Suburban Resettlement. 
Before entering the federal service, he was connected as de- 
signer with many well known semi-public structures, among 
them the Union Terminal, Cincinnati, the T. H. & B. station at 
Hamilton, Ontario (Canada’s first railroad building in the 
modern style), and the Amalgamated co-op housing project 
at Grand Street, New York City, one of the stepping stones 
toward the low rent types later developed and popularized by 
PWA and USHA. 

Mr. Wank lives in the government-built and -operated town 
of Norris in the Tennessee hills. Or as he puts it, he made his 
bed and lies in it—and likes it too. 


Katrina Van Hook pursued her education in the history of 
art at Smith College, Harvard, Berlin, Paris, and Munich. Re- 
turning to this country she taught at Bryn Mawr and Smith. 
While in Germany a few years ago the paintings of Friedrich 
gave her pleasure. She writes: “I hope some day it will be 
possible for those who are interested, to see them in the original 
and judge them on artistic grounds, unhampered by political 
compulsion.” 
e 


READERS IN THE Bay Region will know Alfred Frankenstein 
as the versatile and accomplished critic of the San Francisco 
Chronicle. Mr. Frankenstein has written for the Magazine be- 
fore, one article for our special issue on the Golden Gate Ex- 
position (March, 1939), another on the work of Paul Starrett 
Sample. 


AS WE PUBLISH the third of Philip Ainsworth Means’ articles 
on Pre-Columbian Andean arts we want to remind the reader 
that Mr. Means is pre-eminent in his field. When we ran his 
first article of the series last September we said: “In the spring 
of 1914 he went to Peru for the first time as assistant on a 
Yale University-National Geographic Society Expedition, where 
for five months he worked under FE. C. Erdis. Subsequently he 
made several journeys to Peru. In the years 1920 and 1921 
Mr. Means was Director of the National Museum of Archeology 


ee 


Articles in the MAGAZINE OF ART represent many points of view. We do 
not expect concurrence from every quarter, not even among our contrib- 
utors; we believe that writers are entitled to express opinions which differ 
widely. Although we do not assume responsibility for opinions expressed 
in a. signed articles appearing in the MAGAZINE OF ART, we hold that 
to offer a forum in our pages is the best way to stimulate intelligent 
discussion and to increase active enjoyment of the arts.—rTHE SoIvons 
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in Lima. Many years of study and research have supplemented 
his first-hand knowledge of his subject.” 


FOR SEVERAL YEARS Howard Devree has been covering art 
events in New York for the Magazine. He is one of the art 
critics of the New York Times. 


F. A. Gutheim’s most recent article was the praiseworthy (and 
much praised) article on the architecture of the TVA in our 
September, 1940, issue. Mr. Gutheim has been a frequent con- 


tributor to our pages. 
e 


IN THE FEBRUARY, 1939, issue of the Magazine Winslow Ames’ 
article William Blake as Artist was published. This month we 
are presenting a very different kind of article from him—a 
review of the finest publication in its field so far published in 
the United States. Mr. Ames, Director of the Lyman Allyn 
Museum, New London, Connecticut, is now at work on his 
translation of the great guidebook of old master drawings, Die 
Handzeichnung, by Joseph Meder, retired curator of the Alber- 
tina, Vienna. Mr. Ames hopes to have the English edition out 
within two years, with new illustrations reproducing drawings 
in American and English collections. 


FORTHCOMING 


NEXT MONTH we shall have an important announcement to 
make in connection with the material the Magazine will pub- 
lish about the collections of the National Gallery of Art, Wash- 
ington. This institution, which according to the most reliable 
reports will open early this coming Spring, is of tremendous 
interest to the whole American art world. 
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MORE GOOD AND FEWER BAD 


IN-MY PURSUIT of Art Week exhibitions in New 
York the first stop was at the Fine Arts Galleries in West 
Fifty-seventh Street. These historic rooms have been 
allowed to fall into a somewhat bedraggled state that 
casts an aura of dejection around any art that is pre- 
sented in them, so that even the superior sculptures and 
paintings that were included in the Art Week display 
could not throw off entirely the galleries’ atmosphere of 
depression. I ran into some of the exhibiting artists 
looking less than electrified by the occasion. And one 
said wryly: “What the world needs today is more good 
pictures and fewer bad ones.” 

Had my friend been an academician crying for the 
happy days of reaction I should have paid no further 
attention to his remark. But here was an exhibitor who 
had rushed into Art Week with unquestioning enthusi- 
asm hoping it would make some dent in our highly arti- 
ficial system of speculating in well publicized names 
and overlooking better men who have not yet won their 
fame. As I went, day after day, to this Art Week show 
and that, I realized that to awaken the great metropolis 
slumbering on its laurels a completely new system of 
art electrification needed to be installed. And the power 
must be supplied by the artists. It certainly is not enough 
to throw into an already over-crowded schedule of ex- 
hibitions a hit-or-miss series of still more shows. 

But the idea of Art Week has its good points, as the 
exciting and distinguished main exhibition in Washing- 
ton indicated. This exhibition was freshly and dynami- 
cally presented. Dynamics were strangely missing in 
New York’s efforts to develop a wider public for the 
artists. However, that is not the question under discus- 
sion. Is my friend right in claiming that the world needs 
more good art and less bad? That is the question, and 
who will answer it? 
<. The answer is a matter of opinion, of moods and con- 
Eiitions. Some days after studying mural designs and 
sculpture models I am thrilled by the astonishing 
amount of talent that is alive in America today. Other 
days it is different. Yet many outsiders, ignorant of 
what is being done today, burble of low modern stand- 
ards. They suffer from the fallacious theory that ad- 


verse criticism is a sign of their superiority, even when 


it is only a balm to their insensitivity. But again, what 
of the question? 

Without snobbishness we can all agree that there are 
many bad pictures in the world and that there is some 
sculpture by people who are not exactly overtrained or 
driven by fundamental impulsions. Yet this is a free 
country and men and women who paint and sculpt have 
their rights. The settlement of their accounts is with 
their infallible gods, not with their fallible fellows. My 
interest in the question is whether, in the light of what 
the future appears to offer, the artist can be helped to 
meet the challenge by the light-hearted lack of selection 
now so prevalent in so many places. 

In the next few years there is likely to be a reduced 
production of paintings and sculpture, unless all the 
painters and sculptors are this side of or beyond mili- 
tary age. Moreover, added relief demands and increas- 
ing defense activities other than military will take their 
quota. Surrounding all activities, then as now, will be 
the flock-thinkers who are unable to think beyond the 
flock-idea. These as ever will supply the artist with. his 
real enemies. 

But the prospect for artists and for those whose happi- 
ness is supplied by art is not pure black. It can go black 
if in the reducing process we eliminate the “too few” 
good. That is the test that artists and their public face. 
For the artist the test is to prove himself. For his public 
the problem is to divest itself of the destructive habit 
of speculating in names. 

As we face the inevitable cutting down process the 
government and private individuals owe it to the coun- 
try not to lose the enriching forces of true and vigorous 
creative gifts. Otherwise we shall find ourselves defend- 
ing a lesser country. The joy of appreciation is the joy 
of understanding. At this time in our history under- 
standing is of the first importance to the nation. If art 
intensifies our understanding, the country can prove that 
it is far-sighted by not allowing a too exclusively physi- 
cal defense program to overlook what we are defending, 
namely our civilization. If history has taught us any- 
thing it is that civilization cannot bloom without its 
artists. To forget this lesson is to forsake the very spirit 


we are defending. —FORBES WATSON. 
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“A time to cast away stones and a time to gather stones together. . . .” Ecclesiastes 11], 5. (Lert: Looking down from the spire of St. 
Michael’s Cathedral, Coventry, after November 15, 1940. R1GHT: Sunnydale Low Rent Housing Project, San Francisco, under construction ) 


NOWHERE TO GO BUT FORWARD 


BY ROLAND A. WANK 


more professions including architecture. Practitioners of the 


ONE MIGHT BE passionately fond of apple pie without 
ever wanting to swallow the recipe on which it was made; and 
likewise, even people who enjoy architecture may feel cold 
towards its analytic dissection. Architecture is physical and 
its quality may be experienced but hardly abstracted. This 
article, too, may be more digestible if it does not harp too much 
on esthetics. It is proposed instead to explore the manner in 
which modern architecture grows from contemporary life and 
the likelihood of its staying with us as a true and natural ex- 
pression thereof. 

Buildings are the products of their designers’ genius—or 
lack of it—only in the same narrow sense in which design is 
the pleasant arrangement of superficialities. For the last few 
centuries, the ancient function of the master builder broke down 
into engineering, contracting, interior decoration, and a few 


EDITOR’s NOTE: The illustrations accompanying Mr. Wank’s article 
were chosen by our staff and not by the author who does not necessarily 
share the views implied by our selections. 
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latter tended towards genteel preoccupation with objects of 
beauty—unrelated and isolated in a world shaped by brutal, 
virile, and often mutually destructive forces. The clash of those 
forces piled wreckage high, in cities, suburbs, and countryside, 
around beauty tenderly created but lacking stout roots in the 
groundstream of civilization. Retreat to the islands of the past 
is now hopeless. Garages and hot dog stands lay siege to the 
New England town common; once proud Charleston mansions 
crumble around the heads of poverty-stricken tenants. The 
great traditions were not great enough to perpetuate them- 
selves; they lacked adaptability to change, and petered out in 
haughty withdrawal from the market place. There is nowhere 
to go now but forward. But which way is forward? 

Two world wars and a couple of depressions ago that ques- 
tion seemed superfluous. The rushing stream of life was over- 
laid with a deceptive crust upon which there was order, stability, 
and even a faint boredom. Artificial content was injected into 
life in the form of amusing trivia—from stamp collections to 
oriental thingamajigs on carved mantelpieces. The limitations 
which made architecture into a hothouse flower instead of a 


vital force went unchallenged. Ownership of land was quite 
beyond public interest or control; land exploitation and specula- 
tion needed no defense; for were they not the way to wealth 
and the respect of the community? Failure of large groups to 
participate in the blessings of civilization was deplorable, but 
only visionaries thought that much could be done about it. 

Then soup lines grew longer, wars turned more violent and 
spread from obscure corners to engulf great and respectable 
powers; the pleasant islands of contemplative luxury shook 
violently. The time-honored devices and mechanisms of society 
found themselves on the defensive, able to survive only as they 
adapted themselves to serve the national will. The tendency 
persists to take refuge from the inconvenient and incomprehen- 
sible in never-never land. Make-believe period homes, synthetic 
Tudor schools, classic porticoes of great memorials and public 
buildings are the sticks-and-stones translation of this yearning 
for escape. But there is also a growing perception that peace 
and balance will not be restored until the disruptive forces of 
civilization are synthetized once again; and that by the nature 
of the beast, no plan or order will be permanent unless it can 
weave into a single web all the threads of life which technical 
progress made interdependent upon each other. 

What, then, of contemporary architecture? What is con- 
temporary at a time when periods are counted from one news 
broadcast to another instead of in terms of centuries? If 
beauty of architecture depends on clear-cut order, what is beauty 
at a time when new order is in the making? 


ae “Once proud Charleston mansions crumble around the heads of poverty-stricken tenants. . . . 


The answer is incoherent and piecemeal. Also, it must be 
oversimplified within the confines of a magazine article, omitting 
reference to variations and countercurrents. Neat comprehensive 
theory will be evolved and taught when the new has congealed 
into a definite mold—when it has ceased to be new and vigorous. 
But some of the facts are clear and witnessed by a profusion of 
evidence on the seven continents. 

Stadia in Argentina, docks in France, dwellings in Japan, 
apartments in Switzerland, miners’ baths in England, hospitals 
in Finland, filling stations and factories in the United States, 
all share the same concept of the function of architecture and 
the same language of expression. It is not a sudden premedi- 
tated revolt, but rather the indigenous germinations of similar 
seeds in many places, the new growing and intertwining until 
eventually it becomes overwhelming and normal while the old 
begins to look queer and out of place. Indeed, the spread and 
spiritual unity of modern design might illustrate one of the 
theses of this article: that the intuition of the creative mind 
reflects the future rather than the past; that it anticipates 
trends before they turn into facts. The world gropes in blood 
and destruction for an international modus vivendi; but archi- 
tecture is already international. Regional deviations beyond the 
requirements of climate, materials, and social usage have become 
somewhat stiffly self-conscious, like costume festivals for the 
tourist trade. 

Let us try to distill from the welter of evidence other mani- 
festations of the prophetic habit, drawing on those characteris- 
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USHA PHOTO BY SEKAER 
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COURTESY THE ARCHITECT 


tics of contemporary architecture which are widespread enough 
to be considered fundamental. 

Smoothness of surface, accuracy of line, identical repetition 
of parts have become typical—and they are attributes also of 
mechanical mass production. Indeed, reliance is consciously 
placed upon effortless, controlled, mechanical perfection instead 
of the entertaining variability of hand-produced materials. Yet, 
this expression had originally been created by sheer will power 
and esthetic preference rather than in conformity to the facts 
of the building industry. Flush exterior walls of uniform color, 
for example, are still hard to obtain in any of the permanent, 
reasonably priced materials. Large glass enclosures practically 
free of interruptions became characteristic while it was still 
necessary to depend on specially designed hardware and struc- 
tural elements, made by hand or by costly new dies. Modular 
design based on repeated use of even fractions and multiples 
of a standard dimension struggles with building materials lack- 
ing common dimensional denominators. 

No doubt, building construction is on the move toward com- 
plete industrialization. But the evolution will not be complete 
until some rather significant changes have taken place in the 
consumption of the product and in the status of building labor. 
Only a greatly expanded and stabilized demand for substan- 
tially standardized buildings or parts would warrant the large 
investment in manufacturing equipment, the measures needed 
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COURTESY REVISTA DE ARQUITECTURA, BUENOS AIRES 


“Stadia in Argentina, . miners’ baths in England, .. . 
filling stations in the United States all share the same language 
of expression. . . (ABOVE LEFT: Coventry Colliery, War- 
wickshire, England; Architect, W. A. Woodland. ABOVE RIGHT: 
Hipédromo de San Isidro, Argentina; Architects: Acevedo, Bectt 
& Moreno. tert: Consumers Cooperative filling station, Wash- 
ington D.C. Architect: Alfred Kastner) 


to rationalize distribution and to reorganize the use of labor. 
Unless shifts in income distribution, in the relative cost of build- 
ing, or in local taxation enable millions of families to afford 
new individual homes, only government or very large aggrega- 
tions of capital are in a position to guarantee such markets. 
Important beginnings have been made in the housing field by 
both, but the vast majority of buildings continues to be spe- 
cially designed and hand-assembled. In the meantime, many 
of the products of research or new technique languish in the 
laboratories or in the luxury class; and buildings designed 
to a degree of integration and efficiency comparable to that of 
an automobile remain expensive forecasts of the future rather 
than representative samples of current accomplishment. 

Simplicity of form, however, has other roots in the currents 
of modern civilization. Absence of detail and ornamentation— 
other than by color and texture—parallels the workings of 
vital social forces, unintentional as their expression may have 
been in its beginnings. The intensity and constant change of 
modern life leave little time for contemplative seclusion. We 
seek fulfillment in action, in application of our capabilities to 
the pressing problems and opportunities in a world in flux. 
Instead of the stimulus of detail and gewgaws we want sur- 
roundings which know their place and don’t infringe upon the 
energies urgently needed for thought and action. 

There is a more compelling reason too. Detail and ornament 
of preceding generations rested on the ability of the favored 
few to exploit craftsmen and servants who created and main- 
tained stiperfluities. Today the first order of business, indeed 
the sine qua non for the survival of any society is reasonable 
equalization of rewards. Our devices to accomplish this may 
still creak at the joints; but between rising wages on one hand 
and taxes on income and inheritance on the other, we have 
come a long way from the palaces of feudal or financial over- 
lords. Bare and bold masses and surfaces of contemporary work 
derive their dignity from the social correctness of their restraint. 

Not that the charm and refinement of craftsmanship should 
disappear from the face of the earth. But except in rather re- 
mote corners where handicrafts flourish for lack of alternative 


occupations, hand-fashioned art is more likely to survive for 
what it was in the beginning: self-expression for the sheer joy 
of it, by individuals whose primary contributions to society 
are made in more efficient ways. Nor does the trend impair the 
function of the fine arts to round out the fullness of architectural 
composition. Quite the contrary. Quiet surfaces are ideal set- 
tings for the painter and the calmness of solid masses is accented 
by the play of light on sculpture. But the architectural use of 
fine arts has shifted from embellishment for the delectation of 
the few to synthesis of the aspirations and pride of the many. 
Intended to provoke thought and to spur action, bold relief 
and stirring composition have taken the place of fine detail. 

Nor is avoidance of the inconsequential limited to the external 
styling of contemporary architecture. In residential, commercial, 
and public buildings alike ostentatious bulk, grand schemes of 
axial symmetry and needless space, long corridors, excessive 
and involved subdivision into small units are on the wane. 
They are yielding to fluent, efficient, open schemes for friction- 
less transaction of the business of living. Recessing, building- 
in, general integration of building elements; “streamlining” of 
corners; non-rectangular plans with areas and widths accurately 
apportioned to uses are part of this new language of form. 

Decreased emphasis on monumental massivéness may again 
be reflection of a trend that cuts much deeper than architec- 
tural style. Solid mass with few openings dates back to the first 
hut that supplanted the cave. It connoted security, permanence, 
and occasionally like the pyramids perhaps the command of the 
builder over the labor of hordes of lesser beings. 


“Regional deviations beyond the requirements of climate, materials, and social usage have become somewhat stiffly self-conscious, like 
costume festivals for the tourist trade.” (La Fonda, Santa Fe, New Mexico. Chief stopping place along the Indian detours tourist trail) 
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But security is no longer within the independent reach of 
even the most powerful individual; wealth no longer comes in 
forms which may be hoarded within four walls. Permanence 
itself may be an anachronism in a world of accelerating change, 
hindrance to continuous readjustment. Buildings once were a 
lasting form of wealth, but they are rarely useful now to suc- 
ceeding generations. Homes outlast their neighborhoods and 
the living habits of their occupants; commercial structures 
become obsolete; schools which prepare youth for tomorrow 
negate the purpose of instruction by their buildings of yes- 
terday. 

Development of architectural technique has been retarded by 
indiscriminate emphasis on permanence as a spiritual and 
material value. 

Ruskin, when he berated the architecture of his times because 
it used just enough materials to prevent collapse, unwittingly 
defined one of the principles of modern design—with due 
allowance for safety factors, to be sure. For reasons more easily 
fathomed by psychologists than technicians, the appearance of 
everlasting durability remained in demand and required ex- 
pression through sham bulk and decorative detail of antique 
monuments long after bulk, detail, and permanence lost their 
tangible meaning. It is not surprising then that modern design 
germinated in structures or objects intended for limited periods 
of use or considered just generally unworthy of styling like 
airplanes and alarm clocks, bridges and factories. 

Only if we habituate ourselves to the constancy and basic 
necessity of change may we expect to control it as a beneficial 
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COURTESY ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE RAILWAY COMPANY 


“Smoothness of surface, accuracy of line, identical repetition are 
attributes of mechanical mass production. . . .” (Bellevue, Co- 
penhagen, Denmark. Suburban project for medium rentals) 


force instead of shrinking from it as from a catastrophe of 
nature. Structures may then be designed for a definite life, 
just as they are for definite loads and stresses. Perchance cer- 
tain kinds of structures may become completely divorced from 
the inherited concept of permanence in their original locations 
and may be designed to follow planned shifts of population 
and industry. The lightness and openness of contemporary 
construction will then come into their own. Modular design, 
preassembly and interchangeability of parts may achieve the 
status of major guiding principles. 

Whatever degree of impressiveness may be lost by neglect 
of the monumental as an end in itself is more than compensated 
for by the new emphasis on integrated planning of entire areas. 
Buildings are no longer intended to trump their neighbors in 
competition for public notice, nor to assert a misplaced dignity 
in the midst of squalor and confusion. 

The eighteenth-century mansion set upon its large plot could 
go it alone, but since then buildings have become increasingly 
subject to the influence of their surroundings. For one thing, 
they are much closer to each other; and while this is due in 


“Fluent, efficient, open schemes for frictionless transaction of 
the business of living. . . .” (Accepted preliminary plan for 
the house of George C. Bauer, Glendale, California. Harwell 
Hamilton Harris, Designer) 
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COURTESY USHA 


DRIVEWAY 


COURTESY ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 


“Solid mass with few openings dates back 
to the first hut that supplanted the cave. It 
connoted security, permanence. . . .” (The 
Charles J. Osborn house, Mamaroneck, New 


York. Architects: McKim, Mead and White) 


Modern “buildings make their contribution 
... not by shutting out the world but 
by throwing themselves wide open to the 
(Corner of living 
room, Sutor house, Portland, Oregon. Arch- 
itects: A. E. Doyle and Associates. 1938) 
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part to artificial land values created by speculation and sus- 
tained by tax systems, in part the reasons are more substantial. 
Property owners now depend upon the community for services 
unknown two centuries ago, and still on the increase. Com- 
munity heating and air conditioning might soon become as com- 
mon as water, sewers, gas, electricity, or garbage collection. 
Quite naturally such services require grouping within fairly 
close limits. 

Dependence of buildings upon each other parallels a funda- 
mental trend of social living. The erstwhile functions of the 
household are transferred one by one to collective perform- 
ance, Livelihoods are made in shop or office, education has 
become largely the task of schools; amusement and recreation 
have taken to public facilities; food, fuel and goods are bought 
in markets; and even that basic institution, the family table, 
accepts occasional pinch-hitting by restaurants. 

Changing mores call for changes in architecture. Dependence 
upon environment calls for its control and planning for balance 
and dignity. Sufficient demonstrations in community planning 
are now before the public to warrant the belief that the move- 
ment will spread snowball fashion until the last non-conform- 
ing sections of our towns and roadsides have been replaced. 

In this framework, buildings make their contribution toward 
enjoyment of life, work, and recreation not by shutting out the 
world, but by throwing themselves wide open to the organized 
beauty of the outdoors. Large glass areas, folding and disap- 
pearing sash, terraces, roof living spaces, spring from this trend. 
In turn, because people living in glass houses should not throw 
bricks, quiet pleasing exteriors become a social obligation, bet- 
ter fulfilled by respectful compliance with the planned character 


of the environment than by tours de force, no matter how bril- 


liant. This outward orientation is facilitated by many improve- 
ments in technique, as skeleton construction, cantilevers, potent 
insulating materials, building units in light sheet form, and the 
virtuosity of manufacturers of glass and plastics in training 
their products to perform almost any desired combination of 
tricks. 

As modern technique tends to release design from almost all 
structural inhibitions, it also places into bolder relief the fact 
that design cannot fully flower into the order which is archi- 
tecture without regard for time and place. It must depend upon 
sympathetically coordinated physical surroundings and in turn 
upon orderly social organization. Architects, of course, cannot 
expect to remake a country; but the best current work falls 
easily and naturally into a frame of reference premised on a 
working measure of equitable cooperation. Its unity derives 
from a unified though perhaps subconscious “feel” of the 
order struggling to be born. And this brings us to the note on 
which this article should close. 

Ever since one of our forbears leaned back against a tree- 
trunk after a good dinosaur meal and contemplated the stars, 
men have fought, killed and suffered martyrdom for unified 
concepts to explain away their fear of the universe and to guide 
and justify their conduct. And, surrounded by cracks in our 
inherited framework, we are again at work to hammer out a new 
integration. To plan a housing development, a roadside restau- 
rant, a school or a powerhouse is not of itself very different 
nor more useful than to mend boots, run a lathe or total up 
accounts. But to share in a forward struggle when the fight is 
hot and passion runs high is one of the vital experiences that 
make life worth living. And that makes contemporary archi- 


tecture fun. 


“Whatever degree of impressiveness may be lost by neglect of the monumental as an end in itself is more than compen- 


sated for by the new emphasis on integrated planning of entire areas.” (Medium rent apartments, Zurich, Switzerland ) 
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CASPAR DAVID FRIEDRICH 


BY KATRINA VAN HOOK 


“ART IS STILL alive in Germany!” Nazi officials cry out 
in a frenzy and to prove it point with pride to an exhibition 
of the works of Caspar David Friedrich held this year in 
Dresden, one hundred years after his death in that Saxon 
city. Expressionist paintings are termed degenerate and are 
excluded from public collections, as are those of other modern 
movements. Late nineteenth-century German impressionist 
paintings are ignored as they betray the influence of France. 
On the other hand, many contemporary artists working in 
Germany with government approval show strong dependence 
on Friedrich’s style, and this romantic landscape painter 
within the past few years has been the subject of an increased 
number of magazine articles, doctors’ theses, and monographs. 
The most recent publication is the first monograph on this 
artist in English published by the German Library of Informa- 
tion, New York. 

Why should Friedrich suddenly receive this spotlight of 
approval? 

Caspar David Friedrich was born in 1774 in Greifswald on 
the Baltic Sea. He received his early training in his native 
town, attended the Academy at Copenhagen for four years, 
and then moved to Dresden where he spent the greater part of 
his uneventful life. He never went to Italy as did many of his 
contemporaries. He had no desire to go. A few trips to his home 
and to neighboring mountain regions were his only travels. In 
1835 he suffered a stroke and produced nothing of importance 
from that year until his death in 1840. Dresden at that time 
Was an important center of romanticism and Friedrich himself 
knew many of the outstanding literary figures of the day. Hein- 
rich von Kleist and Ludwig Tieck, the poets, were his friends. 
He had met and been encouraged by Goethe who, in spite of his 
professed devotion to the classic ideal recognized and applauded 
many phases of the new movement. We gain a clear impression 
of Friedrich’s melancholy temperament and his artistic aims 
not only from his own writings, but also from those of his 
friend and pupil, Carl Gustav Carus, a physician, writer, and 
painter. His Nine Letters on Landscape Painting which ap- 
peared in 1831 formulated the principles of the romantic 
approach to landscape as exemplified in Friedrich’s works. 

_ For a while Friedrich enjoyed some fame. The writers of 
the first phase of the romantic movement, stressing the essential 
unity of the arts, found in him a kindred soul. He was express- 
ing in paint what they were trying to convey by the written 
word. Then, his paintings, considered too stark and melancholy, 
provoked literary controversies. The later romantic writers felt 
that the existence of a painting was justified only on historical 
‘or on metaphysical grounds. The tide of public taste changed 
and the easy illustration of the school of Diisseldorf was pre- 
ferred to the austerity of a north German. Shy, retiring, and 
difficult, Friedrich was temperamentally unable to fight back. 
He refused to change his style and eventually died forgotten. 
The later nineteenth-century critics neglected him entirely and 
it was not until an exhibition of nineteenth-century German 
painting held in Berlin in 1906 that he was rediscovered. Since 
that time his reputation has increased steadily. His fame has 
been confined abroad, as his chief works are to be found only 
in public and private collections in central Europe. Up till 
now there has been very little written about him in English. 
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CASPAR DAVID FRIEDRICH: SELF-PORTRAIT. CRAYON, COLLECTION 
OF THE NATIONALGALERIE, BERLIN 


Several of his best works were destroyed in the Munich Glas- 
palast fire in 1931. Examples of his painting were seen in 
the exhibition of German Art from the fifteenth to the twentieth 
century circulated in this country by the Oberlaender Trust 
and the Carl Schurz Foundation in 1936 and 1937. 

Painting was a religious calling to Friedrich. He stated in 
his Confessions that a painter worked only from an inner 
compulsion, a gift to him from a higher power. The painter 
should not only paint what he sees before him, but also what 
he sees in himself. The painter’s feeling is his only law. The 
completed idea for a work existed in his mind before he started 
to paint. Only the elements of a landscape were borrowed from 
nature. Motifs from small sketches were combined in the studio 
for the final composition. Giinther Grundmann’s recent com- 
parison (1938) of paintings such as the Bohemian Landscape 
in Dresden, with his study drawings and the actual scenery 
rendered, shows that Friedrich usually heightens the vertical 
and raises the eye level to include a wider and farther horizon. 
He greatly simplifies details and color and often omits the 
actual background objects to increase the silhouette effect. of 
those in the foreground. In this arbitrary fashion he conveys 
to us the awe experienced before the large forces of nature, 
monumental cloud effects, the expansive sea, mountains 
shrouded in mist, thick pine trees, and rocky gorges. Among 
his more cheerful subjects are a series of harbor views of still 
water and fishing boats as he saw them in Greifswald and on 
the island of Riigen. Many versions of his tense and unhappy 
features show him as an able portraitist. He chooses further 
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pale moonlight, early morning and evening atmospheres, life- 
less snowy stretches, and bare trees, themes which reflect his 
melancholy and loneliness. Human beings appear but seldom 
and when they do they are small and engulfed by their sur- 
roundings. Their backs are usually turned to make them im- 
personal symbols. We walk in with them and experience their 
emotions. Friedrich’s paintings, singularly uniform in approach, 
are unsigned and undated. As his flat, dry linear technique 
showed little propensity to change, the Cross i the Mountains 
in Dresden, his earliest major work, commissioned in 1807 
as an altarpiece for the castle of the Count of Thun in Tetschen, 


well represents his method, if not his most convincing mood 


a clear and simple motive, sharply defined, silhouetted against 
a brighter background. His color is flat and includes pale 
green, yellow, lavender, and cold white. Local tones are sub- 
dued in one general tonality. 

Monk by the Sea in the Schlossmuseum, Berlin, expresses 
the nostalgia of infinite space, an emotion often revealed by 
those twentieth-century romantics, the Surrealists. Man is 
merely a small, uncertain part of the whole universe. In con- 
veying his emotion Friedrich avoids the pitfall of sentimen- 
tality by his sincerity and the sparseness of his means. His 
impasto is smooth and thin, his draftsmanship unconcealed. 
Examine the nervous detail, the splintered line of the wintry 
trees in the Monastery Graveyard in the Snow, a subject which 
he repeated many times. At a time of mental and _ political 
unrest a certain comfort was gained by a return to an ideal 
and remote past. Occasionally as in Tombs of Warriors Fried- 
rich makes a more direct allusion to contemporary troubles. 
An ardent patriot of the Fatherland, he deplores the death of 
German soldiers in the wars of liberation against Napoleon. 
The souls of the soldiers rise from their massive tombs and 
triumph over deat and over France, here represented by the 
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small figures of two chasseurs. This allegory, however, has been 


translated into a pure landscape composition. 


THIS, THEN, Is the artist who is singled out for special honor 
and attention from the powers-that-be, a group not noted for 
their esthetic perception. All art in Germany now must serve a 
purpose. It cannot exist in its own right. Contemporary works 
must either incite the populace to further procreation, or 
clorify the state, or edify by idealizing German types. The 
art of the past of foreign countries is ignored or when pos- 
sible is brought within the wide bounds of a pan-Germanic 


CASPAR DAVID FRIEDRICH: TWO 
MEN CONTEMPLATING THE 
MOON. OIL. COLLECTION OF 
THE STAATLICHE GEMALDE- 
GALERIE, DRESDEN 


culture. Germany’s past art is emphasized or soft-pedalled ac- 
German culture. Now 
Friedrich, in his person, ideals, and artistic production fulfills 
all the requirements of the Blut und Boden platform. He was 
the most able and original painter of the period much better 
known to the world through its literature and music, and whose 


cording to how it represents “true” 


romantic approach is held to be a major German contribution 
to world thought. Twentieth-century German Expressionism is 
romantic and Gothic too, but it has been officially rejected as 
being tendentious, under foreign influence, and difficult for the 
general public to understand. Friedrich is never loud, wild, 
or fantastic like the Expressionists; he is “safe” and uncon- 
troversial. He can safely be publicized outside of Germany; 
his work does not offend, it is a fit “carrier” of the “true” 
German culture in Hitler’s contemplated domination of the 
world by Germany. The neo-classic aspect of his style is one 
to appeal to a dictator government. (Compare Napoleon’s 
artistic glorifiers.) This style is set up as the example to 
which contemporary artists should conform. Friedrich had 
inner conviction. How empty the imitators! 

These seem to me to be the chief external reasons ‘or Fried- 


ASPAR DAVID FRIEDRICH: 
TONASTERY GRAVEYARD IN THE 
NOW. COLLECTION OF THE 
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ich’s favored position. One can find also deeper and more 
ubtle analogies between the philosophy underlying the age 
vhich produced Friedrich and that of modern National 
socialism. 

In a very interesting and illuminating article in The American 
scholar (Autumn, 1940), “The Background for Hitler in Ger- 
nan Thought,” Julius Seelye Bixler shows how certain tenden- 
ies in Germany’s past have made Hitler’s control possible. 
fe says the German is not the phlegmatic type the popular 
nisconception would have him, but is really a tortured soul. 
‘The same sensitiveness that makes him a great philosopher 


‘ASPAR DAVID FRIEDRICH: 
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or musician may contribute to his blunders in the field of 
human relations.” The loneliness of the romantic soul intensi- 
fied by a self-searching, and probing of the emotions, which 
leads to a seeking for solace in nature, a tendency toward 
mysticism, and a reverence for the strange and unexplainable, 
goes hand in hand with a real ‘need for a strong guiding unity 
in which it can find support. Friedrich attempted to find solace 
in what he felt was his mission, the expression of a single- 
minded faith in God and country through artistic means. 
Many lost and wandering Germans today receive comfort 
through Hitler’s apparent strength and in their provincial faith 


(Continued on page 49) 
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GERICAULT: PORTRAIT OF LORD 
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BY ALFRED FRANKENSTEIN 


IN ADDITION TO the refugee artist there is also the 


refugee work of art. San Francisco’s M. H. de Young Me- 
morial Museum is particularly rich in such war babies,,since a 
number of pictures sent here for exhibition at the Golden Gate 
International Exposition remain in the de Young’s care for the 
duration. Among these are two portraits by Frans Hals from 
the Hals Museum in Rotterdam and Sir Joshua Reynolds’ 
Infant Samuel, which was sent from the National Gallery after 
the war started, as a gesture of defiance to the German sub- 
marines. (The ship that brought it over was torpedoed on the 
way back.) There are also many works that have fled Europe 
with their owners, wherefore the de Young is playing host 
these days to a splendid Madonna by Mino da Fiesole, an 


ALL PHOTOS COURTESY M. H. DE YOUNG MEMORIAL MUSEUM 


SAN FRANCISCO LETTER 


IMPRESSIVE FRENCH REFUGEES 


equally splendid Madonna by Rubens, and the famous Arnhold 
collection of Meissen porcelain, which, they tell me, is the best 
of its kind in this country. 

But the prize war baby in the de Young’s scheme of things 
is a magnificent exhibition of French paintings, water colors, 
and drawings, covering every major figure from the French 
Revolution to the present day. This show, containing about 
three hundred items, was organized by the government of the 
late lamented Third Republic for exhibition in South America 
in 1939. When the war broke out, Dr. Walter Heil tried to 
secure it for the 1940 session of the San Francisco Fair, but 
previous commitments prevented. Heil then tried to get hold 
of it for the de Young Museum, and, after many weeks of 
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GROS: BONAPARTE AT THE 


BATTLE OF ARCOLA, LENT BY THE MUSEUM 


negotiation, the Vichy government gave its consent. Further 
trouble arose, however, when the United States Government 
seized the pictures on their arrival in New York because of the 
President’s executive order freezing French assets in this coun- 
try. At long last, Secretary Morgenthau released the show; 
San Francisco has had it for a month, and now it goes to the 
Metropolitan (opening January 28), The Art Institute of Chi- 
cago (opening April 8), the Albright, the Carnegie, and other 
museums. San Francisco has so far seen only the 174 oils, 
and will see the 125 water colors and drawings later. The 
Metropolitan, because its policy prohibits the exhibition of 
modern art, will not hang the sixty-four modern oils; their 
place will be taken by the nineteenth-century water colors and 
drawings. 
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The unique importance of this exhibition is that it contains 
nothing which has ever been shown in this country before, and 
many of its canvases are particularly celebrated, like Gérard’s 
Mme. Recamier, the notorious Turkish Bath of Ingres, one of 
the studies for Géricault’s Raft of the Medusa, Gros’ Napoleon 
at the Battle of Arcola, and Gauguin’s The White Horse. Many 
of the pictures come from the Louvre, the Luxembourg, and the 
Petit Palais, many others from private collectors in Paris. The 
provincial museums of France are also generously represented, 
almost for the first time in the history of American exhibitions. 
Readers of Jacques Mauny’s article on the Musée Fabre at 
Montpellier, published in this magazine last August, will be 
particularly interested to see Ingres’ Stratonice, the portraits 
of Alfred Bruyas by Delacroix and Courbet, and Géricault’s 


ight: INGRES: THE TURKISH BATH. LENT BY THE 


OUVRE. Below: DELACROIX: WOMEN OF ALGIERS. LENT 
Y THE MUSEE FABRE, MONTPELLIER. BOTH PAINTINGS 
CLUDED IN THE LOAN EXHIBITION OF NINETEENTH- 
ENTURY FRENCH ART FIRST SHOWN IN THE UNITED 
ATES AT THE M. H. DE YOUNG MEMORIAL MUSEUM, 
AN FRANCISCO, SOO! = SEEN AT THE METROPOLI- 
AN, NEW YORK, SUBSEQUENTLY IN OTHER MUSEUMS 
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Lord Byron, all of which were dealt with by Monsieur Mauny. 

So far one gets without trouble, but the rest is difficult. Any 
proper review of this exhibition would amount to a study of 
the history of French painting from David to Tanguy, and 
that is probably not what the editor wants as a news letter from 
San Francisco. Even listing what one particularly likes, if 
such a procedure would have any meaning, (which it wouldn’t) 
is hard, for every one of the artists included, with the possible 
exception of Puvis de Chavannes and the Douanier Rousseau, 
is extremely well represented. 

The Davids and the works of Ingres carry the ball for classi- 
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COURBET: YOUNG GIRL WITH SEA GULLS. LENT BY M. PAUL ROSENBERG, PARIS 


cism, and with wonderful effect in the portraits. The battle 
pieces and military portraits of Gros ring with a hollow, sardonic 
sound these days, but, to mix metaphors with romantic abandon, 
the laughter is on the other foot in the case of Delacroix’s 
Greece Expiring on the Ruins of Missolonghi, an early academy 
work from the Bordeaux Museum. 

There are greater works of Delacroix, especially the Women 
of Algiers from Montpellier, and several first-rate Géricaults. 
The Courbets are both first rate and second rate, and so are the 
Millets. The Barbizon group is best illustrated by Daubigny’s 
Sluice in the Valley of Optevoz from Rouen. 


Daumier’s Crispin and Scapin is one of that master’s most 
marvelous studies in character, the theater, and its riches of 
lighting. The best of the Degas is perhaps the Cotton Office in 
New Orleans from Pau. The Corots are all good, but especially 
the Roman Forum from the Louvre. There are probably no 
finer Manets in the world than six included here, and you can’t 
do much better for the impressionists and their contemporaries. 
[ have never seen a better early Monet than the Argenteuil, nor 
more fascinating examples of Renoir, Toulouse-Lautrec and 
Redon. Gauguin, Van Gogh, Cézanne, and Seurat are superbly 
shown as well. 

Among the contemporaries are all the painters you would 
expect—Picasso, Matisse, Braque, Derain, Vlaminck, Utrillo, 
Dufy, Lhote, Rouault, Roy—but I am beginning to reprint the 
catalogue. Not the least interesting thing about the modern 
section is its demonstration of the return of romanticism in 
some of its finest examples; Dufresne, Derain, and Chapelain- 
Midy, at least, go right back to Delacroix and Géricault as the 
whirligig of taste and fashion goes whirling on. 

For the rest, the only bit of local art information worth agi- 
tating the columns of a national publication about is that Diego 
Rivera, having finished his mural started at the Art In Action 
section at the Fair, has remarried Frida Kahlo and joined the 
staff of the California School of Fine Arts, which means he 
is settling in San Francisco for an indefinite stay. One suspects 
the inauguration of Avila Camacho has a good deal to do with 
this. Meanwhile the mural, intended for the library of San 
Francisco Junior College, has been put on ice against the day 
when San Francisco Junior College shall acquire a library, 
which is not likely to happen for several years. 


Right: DELACROIX: GREECE EXPIRING ON THE RUINS OF MISSO- 
LONGHI. LENT BY THE BORDEAUX MUSEUM. Below: DAUMIER: 
CRISPIN AND SCAPIN. LENT BY THE LOUVRE. BOTH IN THE GREAT 
FRENCH NINETEENTH-CENTURY EXHIBITION NOW TOURING HERE 
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Figure 1. Garment of Painted Cotton. Probably of the Early Chimu Period (before about 600). Collection Detroit Institute of Arts 


PRE-COLUMBIAN ANDEAN ART 


PART III... TEXTILES 


BY PHILIP AINSWORTH MEANS 


THERE CAN BE no doubt that the textiles of the pre- 
Columbian Andean peoples constitute today their major claim 
upon our remembrance, and our respect for their art in all its 
ancient periods. Knowing only the simplest sorts of looms and 
other weaving implements, and using only two of the world’s 
four great raw materials for fabrics—silk and linen being be- 
yond their ken—the Andeans of old produced cotton and 


woolen fabrics which command our admiration not only for 
their technical intricacy but also their beauty.’ 

In this article the emphasis is on techniques of weaving rather 
than chronology and styles of design. Nevertheless in general 
the specimens selected for discussion are arranged in accord- 
ance with the sequence of cultural periods already set forth. 
The reader will understand, of course, that they are derived 


Figure 2. Embroidered Mantle. Early Nazca Period (about 100-600). Cotton base, embroidered in wool. Collection Boston Museum 
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from a vast range of material and that the choice is necessarily 
arbitrary. My purpose is merely to present examples of a few 
of the chief textile achievements of these peoples, 

Figure 1 shows a garment of plainly woven cotton cloth 
upon which is painted a bold design in brownish black, the 
central and greater portion of which consists of thick white 
circles formed by not painting certain areas. The borders at 
each end bear interlocking curvilinear frets interspersed with 
small circles. As only one color is used in the painted design, 
and as the design itself could hardly be more simple, albeit 
effective, one would expect the piece to belong to an early 
period. So, in truth, I now believe it does. I had ascribed it. 
while it was in the Elsberg Collection, to the Late Chimu period 
(about 900 to 1400 A.D.). However, since the collection went 
to the Detroit Institute of Arts this fabric has been specially 
studied by Miss Adele Weibel, curator of textiles. She con- 
cludes that it really belongs to the Early Chimu period (down 
to about 600 A.D.) of the northern part of the Peruvian coast. 
If this conclusion is correct, then the textile is possibly the only 
Early Chimu example in this country. Others are said to be in 
the Larco Herrera Museum at the Hacienda Chiclin, near Tru- 
jillo, Peru.’ 

Figure 2 shows a long embroidered mantle of the Early 
Nazca period (about 100-600 A.D.). The base fabric is a 
rather coarse plain web of cotton. Thickly repeated over its 
surface with variations of color-scheme is a mythological figure 
embroidered in wool of many bright colors. Against the black 
background (only the four corner panels having a background 
of pale yellow all-over woolen embroidery), the varied hues 
of the stitched figures make a rich effect. Fortunately two 
figures at the left end are only outlined, one completely, the 
other partly. These figures, slightly smaller than the others, 
were probably an experiment to determine whether they be- 
longed in the space. They are important for us because they 
indicate clearly that such figures were outlined first and filled 
in with stitchery later. Apparently the artist decided, and 
rightly, when the lower figure was partly outlined, that they 
were not needed. Why she (or he) neglected to rip out the 
experimental threads we shall never know. 

In Figure 3 we see in detail an embroidered figure from an- 
other early Nazca shawl, a six-inch design worked in colored 
wool on dark cotton cloth. Here is obvious the clever way in 
which various stitches were used to make an intricate design. 
Doubtless it held for its maker deep religious or ceremonial 
meaning. In spite of its attendant extreme conventionalization, 
the design tells us much about the headgear, clothing, and orna- 

ments worn at that time. 

_ Figure 4 shows one end of the celebrated Paracas Textile, 
one of the five or six most amazing fabrics yet known from the 
ancient Andean civilizations. It represents the Early Nazca 
period (about 100-600 A.D.) in its Paracas site and sub-style 
and consists of two parts which may or may not be co-eval. 
The center part is a delicate cotton web embroidered with a 
‘highly conventionalized and almost geometric pattern in several 
colors of fine woolen thread. 

It is the decorative border, however, that constitutes its chief 
glory. Wrought in a technique generally called “needle-coil- 
ing,” or point bouclé (but not yet thoroughly understood ex- 
‘cept that it is akin to tubular woolen knitting around a raw 
‘cotton core), the border presents a parade of human, animal, 
and plant figures, rich in its immensely intricate detail and 
great variety of color. Because of the cotton core and the way 
the needle-coiling woolen fabric encloses it, this border comes 
‘nearer to a bas-relief frieze of great delicacy than any other 
textile fabric known to me, from Peru or elsewhere. From the 
‘standpoint of craftsmanship, if not from that of esthetic worth, 
y 
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Figure 3. Figure Embroidered on an Early Nazca Mantle. Detail. Re- 
produced in approximately, actual size. This six-inch figure was 
worked in colored wool on dark cotton cloth. Note extreme conven- 
tionalization, which, however, does not prevent us from learning 
much about the headgear, clothing, and ornaments worn at that time 


the border is truly amazing because of its small dimensions 
and the incredibly fine detail of its ninety or so figures. How 
anyone not using a magnifying glass could execute such work 
passes understanding, all the more so since it can be fully 
comprehended by us only with the aid of a lens.* 

In ancient Peru embroidery almost certainly preceded tapes- 
try; but it was embroidery of a special sort that led eventually 
to tapestry. In Figure 5 we see an admirable example of it. 
In this embroidery, as in others of its class, the work was done 
with woolen thread of many colors, using a very close and 
regular darning stitch to create an elaborate pattern on the 
surface of a pre-fabricated cotton cloth. As the horizontal 
darning stitches always enclosed a given number, usually two, 
of the warp threads of the base cloth, a ribbed effect resulted 
in the embroidery surface—an effect so strong and so con- 
sistent that one must look closely to be sure that it is not 
actually tapestry. In this specimen we have a superb example 
of pseudo-tapestry embroidery in which the design is clearly 
of the Tiahuanaco II style, dating from between 600 and 900 
A.D., and coming in this case probably from the southern part 
of the Peruvian coast. 
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From embroidery of the sort described to true tapestry was 
but a step. The chief technical characteristic of tapestry is 
that the woolen weft threads, carrying the pattern, must be so 
closely beaten up that the warp threads, usually of cotton, are 
entirely hidden from sight. In the pre-tapestry kind of em- 
broidery the warp threads of the base fabric were covered by 
the close-set embroidered stitches which, being of wool and 
therefore thicker than the cotton weft threads of the base fabric, 
sufficed to cover both warp and weft. 

Still, although these weft threads were concealed beneath 
the stitch-threads of the embroidery, their presence prevented 
the beating-up process essential to the making of true tapestry. 
Consequently these weft threads which. constituted the base 
fabric were deliberately omitted, to be replaced by a set of 
cotton warp threads into which, by means of a spindle-bobbin 
or simply by using the fingers, weft threads of colored wool 
could be inserted; afterwards they could be closely beaten up 
with a wooden weave-sword operating among the cotton warp 
threads. The disposition of the colored yarns of this woolen 


weft determined the pattern of the tapestry, which thus had a 


fully hidden cotton warp and a multi-colored woolen weft 
bearing the desired design.* 

In Figure 6 we see in detail a fine example of the result of 
this transitional process. It is a panel about six inches square 
taken from a tunic which measures three feet four inches across 
the front. The decorative design of the tunic is entirely carried 
by the vicuna-wool weft of the tapestry fabric, and it consists 
of innumerable panels like this one, all arranged in vertical 
stripes. 

The style of this tapestry tunic is indubitably Tiahuanaco 
II, but it is so far advanced in conventionalization that one may 
reasonably date it as late in that period, say between 800 and 
900 A.D. Conventionalization has gone so far that the design 
has quite lost any trace of pictorial value. Its geometric motifs 
are combined with an eye motif with dependant tear-duct, an 
element which pervades Tiahuanaco II art in all its materials. 
The colors of this piece have all the somber richness that we 
But note that 


on the left-hand side a deep crimson geometric figure rests 


associate with Tiahuanaco II design generally. 


against a dark-brown ground without any limning in a con- 


Figure 4. One End of the Paracas Textile. Needle-coiling border of wool around raw-cotton core; central fabric cotton embroidered in 
wool. Early Nazca Period (about 100-600). Width 113 inches. This piece, found at Paracas in 1925, was shown in the Louvre, 1930 
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trasting shade to separate them. Any Early Nazca designer, 
and most Tiahuanaco II designers, would have avoided bring- 
ing two such similar colors directly together. Does this 
solecism betray a loss of esthetic ability or is it a mere accident? 

Considering the paucity and simplicity of their mechanical 
appliances for weaving, the ancient Andeans knew and _ pro- 
duced a surprising variety of textile techniques. One of the 
most difficult of these is represented by Figure 7, a square 
sap whose sides are embellished by bands of a material very 
much like velvet. The shape of the cap itself is determined 


PHOTO COURTESY JOHN WISE AND THE FOGG ART MUSEUM 


by the firmly knitted base fabric, visible at the top, and is 
quite definitely of the Tiahuanaco II period, as is indicated also 
by the style of decoration.” 

Woolen pseudo-velvet seems to have been made as follows: 
Into the knitted fabric of the base material were inserted very 
loosely twisted colored woolen threads which were secured by 
the knots in the knitted base fabric. Each bit of loose yarn 
was very short and was put into place and secured there as 
the knitting of the base fabric proceeded. Little by little, the 
whole surface was covered with yarn inserts of colors appropri- 
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igure 5. Wool Embroidery on cotton base fabric. Tiahuanaco II Period (about 600-900). This type of embroidery led up to pure tapestry 
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Figure 6. Detail of a Tapestry 
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Tunic. Tiahaunaco II Period (about 800-900). The weft count is from eighty to 112 
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threads to the inch 


Figure 7. Square Cap of the Tiahwanaco Period (about 600-900). Knitted wool base adorned with pseudo-velvet of wool 


ate to the desired pattern. The chief differences between this 
fabric and true velvet (of silk or of any other material) are 
that its pile points downward and does not rise at right angles 
with the plane of the base fabric. Also, the base fabric, being 
knitted and not woven, is without true warp or weft. Because 
of their lack of sharp cutting implements and other mechanical 
aids the ancient Andeans could not have made real cut-pile 
velvet. We must grant, however, that this approximation was, 
for them, a remarkable and effective achievement. 

One of the most characteristic ancient Andean techniques 
is featherwork. The superb example seen in Figure 8 is of the 
Late Chimu period, judging by the pattern. (Readers may 
recall the still finer Elsberg Feather Tunic reproduced with 
my article in the September, 1940, issue.) By studying such 
a piece, the method of its making becomes clear. First of all 
the cotton base fabric was prepared and shaped to its destined 
use. Then feathers of suitable size, texture, and color were 
laboriously hooked and knotted to threads, usually two or three 
in number, which were then laid down across the base fabric 
near its outer edge. Next, the threads were firmly sewn to the 
base fabric so that the attached close-set feathers came just to 


the edge of the cloth. This care-demanding process was re- 
peated until the cloth was covered with a “shingling” of 
feathers, each row nicely overlapped by the next row above. 

In general the shingling process was adhered to with few, 
if any, variations in the method of sewing the feather-bearing 
threads to the base fabric. A good deal of variety in the results 
was obtained, however. The planning of a design like that in 
Figure 8, with its scarlet, canary yellow, and greenish-blue 
feathers making a geometric pattern, for example, must have 
exacted less skill than was required to develop the design in 
Figure 9. In this case the white, scarlet, and brownish-green 
feathers are used in a freer fashion with many curved lines.® 

I hope the reader will agree that even these few carefully 
chosen pieces, representing several but not all of the textile 
techniques practiced, reaffirm the right of the ancient Andean 
peoples to be considered among the greatest weavers the world 
has seen. 


The last of Mr. Means’ articles on ancient Andean arts, the 
fourth in a series, will deal with the minor arts of the Andean 
peoples. It will appear in an early issue.—£DITOR. 
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NOTES 


1For a discussion of the raw materials used for textiles see: Means, 
1931, pp. 450-457; also, Means, 1932, pp. 38-41. Although in general cot- 
ton and wool were the only textile materials widely used in ancient days 
in the Andean Area, we do find occasional references in the Chronicles 
to rarer materials, such as maguey fiber used for coarse fabries, and 
human hair, rabbit hair, and even bat hair employed in the very finest of 
fine fabrics. No extant examples of these last materials are known to me. 

* Compare: Means, 1931, Figure 194 and p. 506, with Weibel, 1940. 

®Tts width is 29 cm. and the figures in the border are from 5 to 7 em. 
in height. This astonishing fabric was found at Paracas about 1925, in 
the mummy-bundle of an old man of high rank. Later, it was acquired 
by Don Rafael Larco-Herrera, of Chiclin, who first exhibited it in the 
Louvre show of 1930 and afterwards at other places in Paris and New 
York. In 1938 it was bought by the Brooklyn Museum. For further data 
on the Paracas textile see: Levillier, 1928; and Harcourt, 1934, pp. 144- 
151 and Plates LXXX-XCYV. 

“See Means, 1930, entire, for a discussion of the whole embroidery and 
tapestry question. It is shown there that not only did the mountain folk 
derive the embroidery technique from the coastal folk but that the coastal 
folk also derived true tapestry technique from the highlanders, all this 
interchange of techniques being a part of the fusion of Early Nazca art 
with Tiahuanaco art, about 600 A.D. 

° Besides the specimen illustrated here, there are seven others like it in 
the John Wise collection. Montell, 1929, pp. 20-21, describes a cap of 
similar shape and period, but not decorated with velvet-work, in the 
Ethnological Museum, Stockholm. The Royal Museum of Art and History 
in Brussels also owns a specimen of this same kind, with velvet-work, and 
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Lert: Figure 8. Featherwork garment of the Late Chimu 
Period (about 900-1400). BELOW: Figure 9. Featherwork orna- 
ment for a garment. Late Chimu Period (about 900-1400) 


PHOTO COURTESY DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS 


there are similar specimens in the Gothenburg Museum. See: Crawford, 
1916, pp. 156-158; Izikowitz, 1933, entire; Lavachery, 1935, entire. 
"See: Mead, 1907; Means, 1931, pp. 488-489. 
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NEW PROCEDURE, NEW PROBLEMS AT THE WHITNEY 


BY HOWARD DEVREE 


NEW SIGNIFICANCE ATTACHES to the Whitney Mu- 
seum’s 1940-4] annual exhibition of contemporary American 
painting. Hitherto Mrs. Juliana Force has adhered to the gen- 
erous policy of allowing each artist to pick his own canvas for 
the show, but this year the Museum has collaborated in the 
choice. The result, it seems to me, warrants the change, for this 
is the best of the Whitney annuals thus far: the most diversified, 
the most lively, the most representative of a goodly level of 
accomplishment. 

The improvement must be due to the new manner of selec- 
tion. The museum has always, as a matter of policy, exhibited 
work by both well known and little known—even unknown— 
artists. Some of the less known, be it hastily added, come off 
rather better than some of their colleagues whose names are 
practically household words. All the main currents are repre- 
sented as well as a few (I hope) blind alleys. Honest portraits 
and slick, sensationalism of subject and sound brushwork, 
pretty pictures and the cult of the ugly, native American and 
European adumbration: just about the whole range of our con- 
temporary painting is mirrored in miniature in this biggest 
and best of the Whitney’s annuals. That, it would seem, is sufhi- 


Dean Fausett: Moonlight. Oil. In the annual exhibition of American painting at the Whitney Museum of American Art through January 8 


cient praise and reason for the exhibition and vindication of 
the altered policy of selection. 

If the Whitney is approached as an inventory of our art and 
not in the thankless, tedious, and perhaps futile critical method 
which lists painters and catalogues their pictures, some points 
for guidance and some interesting and frequently perplexing 
problems come to view. More especially is this true in the 
light of the recent helter-skelter Art Week and the burning 
problem of selling artists’ work. Several visits to the current 
Whitney show confirm the value of the broader approach. 

If there is anything in the old pendulum theory of move- 
ments, are we confronted by noticeable evidences of a new 
swing in progress? Did the Victorian era of pretty inanity 
and story telling give way to a deliberate swing toward ugli- 
ness, toward clarity that became geometry, away from sugary 
Bouguereau to diabetic fauvism and social consciousness, away 
from story telling to abstraction, till the swing went so far that 
the pretty picture menaces us again for our sins of unbalance? 
The recent show of work by his pupils at the galleries of the 
Associated American Artists found an avid purchasing public 
that looked beyond the gasconnade of Mr. Benton’s introduc- 
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tion and the technical proficiency with which nothing was 
said—and said so chromolithographically. It was all just an 
echo of Benton, the work of these “discoveries” of his—a dis- 
covery of himself in a multiple mirror. Are Brackman, Philipp, 
and their followers another range indicator of the pretty pic- 
ture? Cabbage roses, the decorative society portrait, and the 
work of the Sunday painter we have always with us. But the 
tendencies noted in the work of the artists mentioned above 
give one greater pause. In the Whitney show the work of 
Benton’s disciple, Joseph Vorst, (more in the older Benton 
manner) looks rugged and honest alongside the newer prettifica- 
tion of the once pioneering Benton. The further refinement 
and decadence of such a cult seems to me exemplified in such a 
picture as Jared French’s Woman and Boys, in which the Dali- 
Maxfield Parrish finish cloaks the subject matter. And has 
Hollywood laid mortmain on Paul Clemens that he submits such 
a candy-box portrait, so technically well done? 

Then there is the cult of the sensational which may be at- 
tained by subject matter alone, by manner, or by mystegoguery, 
if I may borrow a word from Mr. Cortissoz. All these are 
represented—and rightly, since they are being done today. For 
matter there is Paul Cadmus’ presentation of sadism in the 
Herrin Massacre, depicted with startling virtuosity. Or, for 
manner, there is Jack Levine’s City Lights—not as lurid as his 
String Quartet of another vintage but sensational in its garbled 
color and distorted form and with a curious throwback to the 
early years of the century: wasn’t it Gibson who did the still 
popular print of two women at a table in the light of a lamp— 


LEFT: Guy Péne du Bois: Yvonne. Oil. BELOW: Emil Ganso- 
Snow Valley. Oil. Both pictures are at the Whitney Museum 


a light which took the form of a skull. Even so Levine has 
introduced a vague skull form into the lights of his roaring 
city strect. And there is, for the third group, the semi-geometri- 
cal abstraction of one Picasso period, represented here by Louis 
Schanker’s Men on Horseback—with your guess as good ¢ 
mine as to how many men and horses there are and what he 
are doing. How such stuff dates alongside the still fresh es- 
sences of Franz Marc. 

One passes the willful sensationalism of vulgarity, as ex- 
emplified in Walt Kuhn’s Night Club Girl, 
Kuhn has his own vision of the w 
by himself. 

The Whitney, more especially in the light of the Art Week 
effort, is right in presenting these distressing items. 
face their implications and, if possible, find a cure. 
ignoring our shortcomings do we overcome them. 


garishly tricked out. 
way to do things and is a group 


Let us 
Not by 
Let the 
new fluorescent lights pick them out and show them up in the 
midst of the great body of work that is sound and which the 
museum may be justly proud to show. 

The sound and enjoyable predominate and from among them 
stand out a few definitely forward-looking works. Those which 
to me seem very, very good indeed are not numberless. In- 
cluded among them are the following. 

Mattson’s Open Sea is one of his distinctly better canvases; 
Mr. Thomas J. Watson (whose International Business Machines 
Corporation made an innovation for big business by purchas- 
ing a hundred paintings from all parts of the country for its 
exhibits at the two Fairs) made an excellent choice in buying 
it for his part in the Art Week proceedings. Russell Cowles’ 
Parade sets a high mark for figure pieces by introducing sub- 
sidiary interest into the picture instead of presenting, as does 
Fletcher Martin, just another studio nude—this aside from the 
fact that Cowles’ figure has a sense of vitality and conviction 
and is beautifully painted. Curry’s Pheasants against a rich 
autumnal landscape proffers the highest keyed work this artist 
has yet produced—a big, bright, highly effective show piece of 
decoration. 

Guy Péne du Bois, 
of his sitter, has turned out one of his most subtly lighted, bril- 
liantly color-conceived portraits in the Yvonne. Lucile Blanch’s 
Vacationist is at once daring in conception and in its massive 
foreshortening and it is an amusing composition as well. Among 
the still lifes there is Saul Berman’s Objects on a Table, natural, 
highly clarified, well thought out, and not an invasion of the 
proper scope of photography which afflicts so much of the 
work seen in galleries, nor is it another piece of mere decora- 
tion, strongly and legitimately decorative though it is. 

Landscape gives a good account of itself—from Dean Fau- 
sett’s Moonlight with its subtle play of greens in masses which 
might so easily have heavily overpowered the picture, to the 
surprising Spring Prelude by Joseph Pollet, who has abandoned 
his more familiar subject matter of other years for an arabesque 
of barren trees which seems to me to ring the bell more cer- 
tainly than anything he has hitherto done. Toward Evening by 
Herbert Meyer is another idyll in the vein of his excellent pic- 
ture in the Metropolitan, but full of warmth and well phrased 
tones as a background for his deer in the snow. Lamar Dodd 
in his Pawley’s Island comes through with a vigorous, sugges- 
tive, emotive canvas, boldly conceived and intelligibly felt out 
in sand and green. And George Grosz’s landscape with rain- 
beaten figure is a new and powerfully moving document for 
him—a sequel perhaps to A Piece of My World, shown at the 
last Pittsburgh International. 

Also i in contrast to the works which lead me to question at 
the outset one should place paintings by (among others) A. 5. 
pay lineout, Louis Bouché, Manuel Bromberg, Alexander Brook, 


despite a certain unfinish about the skirt 


Russell Cowles: 


John Carroll (a monotone landscape instead of one -of his 
diaphanous ladies), Federico Castellon, Francis Chapin, Fran- 
cis Criss (an entertaining semi-abstraction instead of a misfit 
jigsaw puzzle like that of Stuart Davis), John de Martelly, 
Yvonne du Bois, Vaughn Flannery, Karl Free, Don Freeman, 
Lloyd Goff, William Gropper (whose 1940 Landscape has an 
unwonted richness of paint surface), Marsden Hartley, Bertram 
Hartman, Mervin Jules, John Koch, Richard Lahey, Julian 
Levi, Frank London, Molly Luce, Waldo Peirce, Walter Quirt, 
Paul Sample, Zoltan Sepeshy, and Clyde Singer. These are 
not merely pictures well enough done but pictures you would 
like to own and live with, which is a test so many American 
artists might well make before railing at lack of purchasers. 
So it seems to me the Whitney is to be doubly congratulated 
this year—on its best and liveliest annual and on including in 
it by juxtaposition so many pros and cons of contemporary 
American art. This will make the visitor—and, it is to be 
hoped, the artist—think. It is surely the hallmark of a success- 
ful exhibition, that it make a real contribution to our many 
faceted problems and a step toward self-knowledge. Let the 
Whitney’s annual this year be viewed in that light. 
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Parade. Oil. Now being exhibited at the Whitney 
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Frank Lloyd Wright's rendering and 
: plan of the Woodlawn Avenue house 
of prairie basement type. 1906-08 


“FIRST RECKON WITH HIS FUTURE” 


FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT’S EXHIBIT AT THE MODERN MUSEUM 
BY F. A. GUTHEIM 
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YOU MIGHT TRAVEL ten thousand miles in your car 
to see buildings by Frank Lloyd Wright (I have a few friends 
who have done just that) and still not see all those represented 
in the comprehensive account of his work which now occupies 
two floors of the Museum of Modern Art in New York. As 
an intimate and detailed view of this pioneer architect’s work 
the show is invaluable. It contains what could otherwise be 
seen only by spending weeks studying the plans, drawings, and 
photographs filed away in the great stone vault at Taliesin, 
Wright’s home near Spring Green, Wisconsin. But while the 
exhibition far surpasses in magnitude any of the many Wright 
shows in past years (the first was early in the century), it 
leaves the gratifying impression that the architect’s work is far 
from done. Despite the long span of years covered, the latest 
buildings in this collection are as fertile in imagination, as 
shrewd technically, and as satisfying esthetically as those of 
the classic early period of the prairie houses. 

The buildings shown have been grouped according to the 
materials used and the techniques of construction. Thus there 
are illustrations of reinforced concrete, block concrete, stone, 
brick, wood, structural steel, copper, and many other materials 
or combinations of materials. This method of presentation 
underlines one of the most striking and popular characteristics 
of Wright’s architecture: the use of materials with truth, imag- 
ination, and regard for natural suitability. Other groupings 
suggest themselves out of the material exhibited, based on size, 
plan, purpose, date, or other factors. Everyone who views the 
exhibition should make such groupings and comparisons him- 
self for a truer understanding of the architect’s work. 

One further word might be said concerning the exhibition 
itself before progressing to a discussion of some aspects of the 
buildings shown. Although there are many large and splen- 
didly executed models especially built for the occasion, and 
dozens of photographic enlargements, the buildings are pre- 
sented mainly in the traditional architect’s language of plan 
and perspective. The original drawings, whether created yes- 
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terday or nearly half a century ago, are entrancing as pure 
draftsmanship. Ink stains, dog-eared corners, and thumb prints 
give them a frank and refreshing authenticity and lack of pre- 


tense that is seldom encountered nowadays. Here, after two 


. . . © ” 
years of seeing slick drawings and “presentations” for the — 


world’s fairs, one finds substance, not mere display technique. 
Here is a reminder that an architectural plan is not a picture, 
to be absorbed like a photograph, but a description to be read 
and studied, containing as it does information which could 
Like its 
verbal counterpart it has logic, grammar, and rhetoric, all of 


otherwise be conveyed only in thousands of words. 


which are vital to the expression. For those already technically 


equipped, or who are prepared to spend a little more time in | 


mastering technical detail, a rich feast is in store, since it is in 
the development of the ground plan that the struggle for crea- 
tion of architecture is generally won or lost. Without appre- 
ciation of his mastery in this sphere Wright’s work is only par- 
tially understood. The less complex architectural perspectives 
are equally deserving of attention. Their distinctive draftsman- 
ship and superbly suggestive colors defy reproduction, and it 
is only in such a unique exhibition that opportunity presents 
itself to appreciate Wright’s mastery in this minor department 
of architectural design. 

Of the many aspects of the exhibition I should like to choose 
one for discussion in the balance of this review: the contrast 
between the “old” Wright buildings, those planned or built 
before 1918, and the “new” Wright buildings, those planned or 
built since. The exhibition forcibly reminds me of that sorry 
procession of architectural necromancers and prophets who 
have, for nearly a generation, been attempting to write the his- 
tory—beginning, middle, and end—of an architectural career 
that has denied their keenest predictions and fondest hopes 
at every turn, Critics have said for years, and are still saying, 
that Wright’s career was uniquely important, and in the same 
breath crying down the fact that it is still important and will 
continue to be important. There ismot much point in singling 
out a handful of these rash and wishful prophets, and I have 
hardly space to list them all. They.simclude names still re- 


pected both here and abroad. The point is that the exhibition 
ives unquestionable proof of the continuing youthful vitality, 
Juesting imagination, and mature certainty of touch that have 
listinguished this master’s work at every stage in his career. It 
s hard to say whether the later buildings are more important 
han the earlier ones, and it hardly matters. What is important 
s that the later ones show no signs of desiccation, sterility, or 
etrogression. By any standards of comparison this holds true; 
yy certain admittedly important standards the positive advances 
ire astonishing. Wright has moved with the age, and far ahead 
of it, and not in his architecture alone. He foretold the doom 
yf the skyscraper, the disintegration of the city, the necessity 
or new means of transportation and communication years be- 


ore they were recognized. If his early buildings were dis- 
inguished by the creation of the open functional plan, modern 
fenestration, the sympathetic use of materials and fresh esthetic 
expression, the later ones exhibit an unparalleled virtuosity in 
construction technique, an intensification of site planning, an 
architectural incorporation of social and economic ideas which 
many who may profess them more warmly have failed to ap- 


proximate—all this and more, coupled with the extension and 


Frank Lloyd Wright's plan for the Herbert Jacobs house, Madison, Wisconsin, 1937. First house with integral 
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further refinement of those characteristics clearly defined in his 
older building. 

More comparisons could be made from the material in the 
exhibition, many more than can be given here. Perhaps one 
of the most obvious is the contrast in structure and organiza- 
tion of space between the Larkin Building (1904) and the 
administration building for the Johnson Company (1937). Or 
take the two large country houses, both distinguished by that 
loving exploration of the site so characteristic of Wright—the 
Coonley house (1908) and the Kaufman house (1938). A 
third pair, more intimate and debonair, perhaps because each 
is the architect’s home, are Taliesin, Wisconsin, (1910-1925) 
and Taliesin West, Arizona (1938-1940). 

From a comparison of these pairs of buildings, so similar in 
their respective purposes, certain lines of development may be 
charted. The increasing finesse and unity, the absorption of 
parts more fully into the whole design, the elimination of the 
vestigial remains of traditional building—these are only a few. 
They remind us that Wright is not an historical monument; he 
is a practicing architect. He who would analyze his past had 
better first reckon with his future. 
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REPRODUCTIONS COURTESY FOGG MUSEUM OF ART 
Rembrandt: A Winter Landscape. Reed pen and bistre wash. About 1647. 65,6 x 25% inches. Loeser bequest. “. . . Such... dram” 
ings . . . remind one of the work of the great Sung artists of China. [With] a few magic strokes he creates a vibrant, yet quiet air. . 


BY WINSLOW 
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MANY YEARS FROM now Harvard’s newly published 
catalogue,* Drawings in the Fogg Museum of Art, as a guide 
to the collection which it describes will, in a way, be obsolete, 
for the collection will have grown and passed new frontiers. 
But in another sense it will never be obsolete, for, like the 
collection, it is a trail-blazer. It is unparalleled in our country 
for combination of basic material and scholarship, and almost 
unparalleled anywhere for handsomeness of production. 

To be sure, the Morgan Library drawings are in quality and 
quantity peers of those at Harvard, but the scholarship that has 
been expended upon them has expressed itself thus far in 
marginal notes upon the mats rather than in publication. Stu- 
dents not acquainted with the originals can get at them only 
through the partial catalogues (amounting to little more than 
souvenir check-lists) issued in a small edition when the Fairfax 
Murray nucleus passed into Mr. Morgan’s hands. The position 
of the notable latter-day additions in relation to the rest of the 
collection, and of the whole group in relation to the rest of the 
world, will not become clear until there is a publication as 
thorough as the one under review. Also to be hoped for is 
a definitive catalogue of the Crocker drawings at Sacramento, 
some admirable and tantalizing samples of which have been 
described in Prints and in the British quarterly, Old Master 
Drawings. The same would have to be said for other American 
collections. 

We have seen fine catalogues of fine collections, such as 
Popham on the Philipps Fenwick drawings; fine catalogues of 
second-rate collections, as Borenius and Wittkower on Sir 
Robert Mond’s; and positively sumptuous catalogues of good 
standard collections, as Rasini on the Morassi drawings in 
Milan. To say nothing of older classics: but all these are 
European, many of them privately printed in limited editions. 

Grants-in-aid from Harvard University’s Milton Fund and 
from the American Council of Learned Societies make it pos- 


* Drawings in the Fogg Museum of Art. By Agnes Mongan and Paul J. 
Sachs. Volume I, text; volumes II and III plates. 4to, cloth. Cam- 
bridge, 1940. Harvard University Press. Price, $25.00. 
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sible for buyers of the new Fogg volumes to get more than 
their money’s worth, and for the work to be widely distributed. 

The letterpress, which is set in Bembo, is of a high order, 
although the large quarto format makes a line which in a con- 
tinuous text would be a little too long for comfortable reading. 
The collotype plates are of the usual excellent quality produced 
by the Meriden Gravure Company. 

The descriptions of techniques are occasionally confusing. 
If, as the prefatory note states, the catalogue makes no dis- 


tinctions among sanguine, red chalk, and red crayon, should 


not one term rather than three be chosen and used consistently ? 
And if differences among charcoal, black chalk, and black 
crayon are to be emphasized, then at least the difference be- 
tween scratchy natural chalk and soft (synthetic) crayon might 
be briefly stated. In view of the reference to Meder’s vade- 
mecum, the description of several Dutch. seventeenth-century 
washes as being in sepia should be elucidated, for Meder found 
no real squid’s sepia used on paper before the end of the 
eighteenth century. If here “sepia” means a color, not a 
medium, it would be better to describe the color. Further, there 
might well be a distinction mentioned between lampblack inks 
and acid inks in cases where it is possible to identify the latter 
by signs of corrosion. There are a few misprints, wonderfully 
few for a work which is so packed with footnote material; but 
these will doubtless be ironed out in the second edition. The 
troublesome footnote problem, by the way, has been evaded 
by the use of parenthetical notes in the body of the text. 

Something to be grateful for is the listing of measurements 
in both inches and centimeters; reproductions in the actual 
dimensions of the originals are so tagged. The appendix of 
watermarks is another matter for gratitude; it reproduces such 
watermarks in the collection as were not to be found in Briquet 
or the other authorities on that division of the history of paper- 
making. The index is truly magnificent, for it covers every 
category one can think of, even listing the drawings by donors, 
and again by pedigree under the names of known earlier col- 
lectors, 

Any review of such a catalogue must be in some sense a 
review of the history of the collection. Outside of this country 


Mantegna: Seven Apostles Watching the Ascension of Christ. Brush drawing (faded) heightened with white on grey-green 


paper. 


there is still busy collecting going on; but one realizes in read- 
ing even so recent a work as Dr. Parker’s first volume on the 
Ashmolean drawings that, despite brilliant buying right up to 
the moment of going to press, the cream of the Oxford collec- 
tion came from gifts and bequests dating 1834, 1846, and 1855. 
By contrast, the Fogg collection, whose foundation dates to the 


Randall gift in 1897, is (so far as the great things are con- 
cerned) the work of the last twenty-five years. The raw ma- 
terial is that of Mr. Randall, Mr. Loeser, Mr. Sachs, and a 
number of donors whose names are properly recorded. 

The Randall drawings are rich in little masters, many of 
them represented by groups rather than by individual sheets: 
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About 1464. Gift of Mrs. Jesse I. Straus. The drawing ts a study for the left wing of the Uffizi triptych 
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ABOVE: Claude: A Wooded 
Hillside. Pen and ink with 
wash on blue paper. The view 
is of Tivoli seen from the road 
to Rome 


LEFT: Géricault: An Italian 
Landscape. Pen with blue and 
brown wash over black chalk 
on white paper. The authors 
of the catalogue believe that 
the drawing was done before 
Géricault’s Italian journey, as 
a copy of or much influenced 
by drawings by an Italianate 
Frenchman of the seventeenth 
century, possibly either Claude 
or Poussin 


Pieter Brueghel, the Elder: An Alpine Landscape. Pen and ink on paper faded to brown. Loeser bequest. 
drawing . . . is eloquent testimony of the impression the Alps made on Brueghel as he passed over them on his return from Italy... . 


Hackert, de la Fage, de Larue, Novelli, Verkolje. One might 
expect Mr. Loeser’s purchases to have taken advantage almost 
exclusively of the opportunities offered by residence in Italy 
before 1914, and there are indeed many highly special Italian 
items. But there is an astonishing number of other things: 
the Brueghel and Rembrandt landscapes were Loeser’s, for in- 
stance. 
Mr. Sachs’ buying was in part, of course, guided by a knowl- 
edge of Mr. Loeser’s collection and of his will: witness the great 
technical difference between the Loeser and the Sachs examples 
of Benozzo Gozzoli’s draftsmanship. Or the fact that Mr. Sachs 

bought never a Canaletto, and only one Guardi, but five Tie- 

polos; Mr. Loeser bequeathed seven Canalettos, five Guardis, 

and no Tiepolo. Anyone who has ever heard the wonderful 
anecdotes of Mr. Sachs’ adventures with certain of the drawings 
‘now in the Fogg Museum will wish that there were space in 
_the catalogue (as I wish there were space here) to print them: 
for instance, the tale of Diirer’s portrait of Susanna of Bavaria, 
‘which was discovered, lost, and found again. Anyone who 
knows what weeding and pruning have been done since the 
acquisition of the Pollaiuolo, a great milestone, will realize how 
much more history, adventure, and work lie hidden behind what 
“one sees in these three volumes. Finally, the anonymous donor 
who, in close collaboration with the directors, bought ten draw- 

ings for the Fogg collection at the Oppenheimer auction in 


1936, enriched it not so much by filling gaps as by adding 


variety in the case of first-rank masters, or by choosing works of 


Bre ogdatunk masters which were better than many a merely 


standard performance by a great name. 


‘al 


There will be more to say of individual sheets later; suffice it 
here to remark that as it stands this catalogue is genuinely the 
joint product of a daring collector and proselytizer and, on the 
other hand, of a shrewd and unbluffable scholar and sensitive 
writer. “In every instance,” says the introduction, “the attribu- 
tions are the result of our final agreement, based on a careful 
study of style and of bibliographical references.” 

The earlier research, before Miss Mongan came on the scene, 
was Mr. Sachs’. In the product of their collaboration since 
1930 one can see the interdependence of the study mentioned 
in the quotation above and the perception and judgment that 
had to be exercised before, during, and after the arrival in the 
collection of any particular piece of basic material. The study 
of style and bibliographical references has made the book im- 
mensely useful to scholars and everyone else, while judgment 
and an eye for quality have made the collection (and hence 
the book) beautiful. 

The weightiest rule for making a catalogue is that it shall 
have something to say. Even with good illustrations and fine 
printing, no catalogue is worth keeping intact if the text is not 
worth reading. In this case the illustrations alone would make 
two valuable picture-books; but the text is of the first im- 
portance, for it combines minute scientific information with 
lively critical appraisal. Not only that, but the authors have 
troubled to raise the standards of English-language texts of 
this sort to a high literary level, and have shown that a catalogue 
need not be dry. There have been among art-writers stylists like 
Roger Fry and fine sympathetic translators like Walter Pach, 
but scholarly catalogue-making in our tongue has seldom 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Resolutions 


THERE WAS ONCE an anemic popular song which 
chanted plaintively, “Resolutions! Yes, we make them. Not to 
keep them, but to break them. For we’re only poor weak mor- 
tals after all.” As a matter of fact, many resolutions made on 
the fall and rise of the year are better broken. But we can think 
of a few worth setting forth against the art season of 1941: 


Not to go on talking about what we are going to defend, 
without actively supporting the institutions which will keep 
such values alive in this country. 

Not to confuse self-seeking and cheap publicity stunts with 
establishing cultural relations with Latin America. 

Not to read propaganda into art where it does not exist, and 
conversely not to confuse propaganda values with art. 

Not to hail every new and expensive art acquisition as if 
the purchaser were a sportsman who had just landed a large 
and extremely difficult fish. 

Not to exalt “names” or to discount the great wealth of young 
and worthwhile talent in this country. 

Not to exploit the artists for charitable endeavor without giv- 
ing them due recognition and support in return. 

Not to forget, in our enthusiasm for the organization and 
dissemination of art on a wide scale, what Thomas Mann has 
so aptly stated: “Each one of its manifestations is a highly 
individual, personal case, and a specially determined, special 
phenomenon which can be subsumed under the great and gen- 
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Barse Miller: Wings of Tomorrow. 1940. Oil. 48” x 26”. Painted from drawings made at Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, California 


COMMENT 


eral idea of art only with the utmost difficulty by the individual 
who embodies it. Nay, more, to do this does not even occur 
to him. . . . Wherever there are laurels, wherever there is love 
and a degree of trust, there, too, must have been faith and 


something of that which we call piety. 


Closed: One Road to Rome 


ONE MORE REMINDER of the state of the world comes in the 
announcement from the American Academy in Rome that fel- 
lows will not be sent to Italy as heretofore. Instead the Aca- 
demy will hold in 1941 a series of special competitions for 
money prizes of $1000 each in the fields of architecture, land- 
scape architecture, musical composition, painting, and sculp- 
ture. The competitions are open to unmarried men only, citi- 
zens of the United States not over thirty years of age. The 
juries of award have not yet been announced, but it is stated 
that artists of national reputation will be selected from different 
parts of the country. For further details in this and subsequent 
issues, watch the information section of the Magazine. 

Thus circumstances have brought about a change which may 
have far reaching effects on the arts in this country. There are 
many people who have felt for some time that Prix de Rome 
men often returned ill prepared to deal with the vital problems 
of their own time and place. If the necessary shift in plans 
means that fewer talents in architecture, sculpture, and paint- 
ing will give preference to the archeological over the living, 
let no one shed a tear. The talents are still forthcoming. And 
in this country we now have means of putting them to better 
service. 


The Glory That Is Greece 


IRONICALLY, ARCHEOLOGISTS HAVE been forced to seek cover 
for the works of art which they have so painstakingly wrested 
from Greek soil. News that has come to this country indicates 
that precautions have been taken wherever possible to protect 
the past glory of a nation which, from all accounts, is still 
glorious. 

Greece has long been an international hunting ground for 
scholars. For over-a century it has encouraged foreigners to 
excavate and has helped them with advice and practical assist- 
ance. In fact the present invasion interrupted excavations 
being carried out in Athens by American scholars. T. Leslie 
Shear, now in this country, is lecturing on the work, under 
the auspices of the Archeological Institute of America. 

Archeological investigation began in Greece in 1835, im- 
mediately after the War of Independence. Thus it was, as Stan- 
ley Casson has pointed out, the first country to undertake or- 
ganized archeological research on a proper basis, controlled 
by the State and aided by competent authorities. Actually the 
last war gave impetus to research in certain regions which had 
previously been closed for political reasons. Surprising discov- 
eries were made, such as the seven unrobbed graves of warriors, 
at the village of Gorentchi in what is now Yugoslavia, which 
led to subsequent disclosures in the region and the excavation 
of a wealth of Greek art. 


Painter's Workshop 


IN SEPTEMBER, 1938, we published an article by Frank W. 
Sterner and Rutherford Gettens on the work of the Paint Test- 
ing and Research Laboratory of the Massachusetts Federal Art 
Project, which led to the presentation and subsequent adop- 
tion through the National Bureau of Standards of a commercial 
standard for artists’ oil paints. Mr. Sterner is now the director, 
and Mr. Gettens, of the Fogg Museum staff, is an instructor at 
The Painters’ Workshop in Boston, which offers students and 


James S. Watrous: Davy Crockett and His Death Bear Hug. Egg tempera and oil. Receive 


professional artists opportunity to gain a more complete knowl- 
edge of the practical side of painting. Information about 
methods, tools, and materials can be gained from text books 
and from specialized courses; but the Workshop aims to pro- 
vide opportunities for study, application, and experimentation 
under technical guidance in a manner not generally available 
to the practicing painter or the art student. It will also func- 
tion as an information center on sources and availability of 
materials. While private instruction and consultation will be 
given on a service fee basis, the Workshop offers a course which 
includes consideration of such matters as supports (walls, can- 
vas, wood, composition board, etc.); grounds (plaster, oil, 
gesso, casein, etc.) ; pigments; binding media and vehicles; 
wall painting; tempera, oil, and miscellaneous techniques; 
emulsions; varnishes and protective coatings; gilding. 

The first term runs from January to May; the tuition charge 
of $50 covers the cost of materials. Classes are held Mondays 
and Thursdays from 8 to 11 p.m., the three-hour period being 
divided between lectures, demonstrations, and actual practice 
by the students. It is possible that arrangements may be made 
for use of the Workshop during the day without instruction. 
Private instruction will embrace such special problems as, for 
example, mosaic painting or illumination. Consultation may 
cover testing of artists’ materials and advice on sources. But 
in any event, the function of the Workshop is purely technical. 
For students it is intended to complement the professional art 
school; for practising artists to serve as a clearing house for 
information and practical advice. Inquiry or application should 
be made to The Painter’s Workshop, Room 222, The Kensing- 
ton Building, 687 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


For the Trade 


CONSIDERING THAT THE clothing industry is a major factor in 
the life of New York City, the Metropolitan Museum has per- 
formed a fitting and valuable service in publishing a pamphlet 
of information for those “interested in the design, manufac- 


d honorable mention at Seventh Wisconsin Salon 


ture, or sale of clothing and textiles.” Collections of costumes 
and textiles in the Museum range over a period of five thousand 
years, representing the cultures of Asia, Africa, Europe, and 
the Americas. In addition to the actual costumes and textiles, 
the pamphlet points out the vast amount of source material for 
design contained in its other collections. Most of the textiles 
are kept in a special study room; the Far Eastern room offers 
special opportunity to study oriental costumes; and the print 
room contains pattern books and costume designs. Galleries in 
close proximity lend opportunity for further study. In addi- 
tion, the pamphlet reminds its readers that the Metropolitan’s 
Department of Industrial Relations provides special aid to firms 
and individuals engaged in the industrial arts. 


Wisconsin’s Seventh Annual 


THE SEVENTH WISCONSIN Salon which terminated at the Wiscon- 
sin Union on December 12 recalls the fact that the enterprise 
is conducted by university students working voluntarily, who 
also plan and carry out a series of special exhibitions at the 
Union throughout the academic year. This year’s jury for the 
Wisconsin artists’ show was composed of John S. de Martelly, 
painter and instructor of art at the School of the Kansas City 
Art Institute; Aaron Bohrod, Chicago painter, and C. J. Bul- 
liett, Chicago critic. Awards in oil, water color, and sculpture 
respectively went to James S. Watrous, Charles Le Clair, and 


Rudolf Jegart. 


Blake Illustrations for Pilgrim’s Progress 


THE BOSTON MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS is exhibiting until January 5 
twenty-nine water color drawings executed by William Blake 
to illustrate Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. Geoflrey Keynes, 
Blake scholar, came upon the drawings in the library of the 
Marquess of Crewe, where they had remained in virtual seclu- 
sion. Their appearance in this country is not only an occasion 
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Blake drawings for Pilgrim’s Progress lent by Marquess 
of Crewe to Boston Museum. asove: John Bunyan Dreams 


a Dream. BELOW: Christian and Faithful in Vanity Fair 


Mosaic found by Committee 
for Excavation of Antioch and 
Vicinity in 1937 and recently 
acquired by the Detroit In- 
stitute of Arts through pur- 
chase by the Founders Society 
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for Blake enthusiasts, but for others an opportunity to view a 
highly individual interpretation of one of the staples of Eng- 
lish literature. Shortly the illustrations are to be used in the 
Limited Editions Club publication of Pilgrim’s Progress. 


The Tigris Personified 


FOR MOST OF Us, acquaintance with the Tigris River is made 
in history books. But the Detroit Institute of Arts has recently 
acquired a personification of the Tigris River in the form of 
a mosaic panel, excavated from the remains of a Roman villa 
near Antioch in 1937. Here the Tigris appears as a mild-looking 


gentleman with a beard and leaves in his hair. 


The mosaic is one of a series found and brought to this coun- 
try by the Committee for the Excavation of Antioch and 
Vicinity. It was part of the floor decoration for the dining room 
of a Roman villa located on the coast of Syria twelve miles from 
Antioch; its date is set toward the end of the second century 
A.D. or possibly a little later. Much of the floor has been de- 
stroyed by erosion which has obliterated all but a portion of 
the central decoration and two of the corner panels—the Tigris 
and a corresponding panel representing the River Pyramos 
(the Orontes and the Euphrates completed the quartet). The 
Pyramos mosaic is now in the Smith College Museum of Art. 
The Detroit acquisition is approximately five feet square and 
composed of cubes of colored stone. Floor decorations were so 
placed that the Roman’s guests reclining on banqueting couches 


_ might feast the eye while enjoying the dinner. 
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Peixotto Memorial 


IN A STATEMENT to the press Hildreth Meiére, chairman of the 
artists’ committee of the American Field Service, has made 
the following announcement: 

“The sudden death of Ernest Peixotto [December 6, 1940] 
has brought profound sorrow to an unusually large number 
of people, including not only his contemporaries and intimate 
associates, but also countless younger artists for whose prob- 
lems he had such sympathy and to whom he was able to be of 
such tremendous help through his position on the New York 
City Art Commission. 

“At the time of his death Mr. Peixotto was a member of the 
artists’ committee of the American Field Service. He was 
deeply interested in the campaign for the soup kitchen, and 
we feel that nothing could be more appropriate than to com- 
plete the good work in his name.” 

The soup kitchen referred to is a “mobile feeding unit” for 
Great Britain, for which the committee is now engaged in rais- 
ing funds. Miss Meiere requests that contributions be sent to 
her at 200 West 57 Street, New York City. 

Ernest Peixotto, mural painter, illustrator, and author, was 
born in San Francisco in 1869. He studied in Paris under Con- 
stant, Lefebvre, and Doucet. In 1918 he was one of the official 
artists with the American Expeditionary Forces, and in 1919 
became Director of the Atelier of Painting at the A.E.F. Art 
Training Center at Bellevue, France. From 1919 to 1926 he 
was Director of Mural Painting at the Beaux-Arts Institute in 
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New York, and had made his home in Manhattan up to the 
time of his death. In the past decade he had been particularly 
active in promoting the use of mural decoration for public 


buildings. 


Texas Group to Examine Art Instruction 


THE ASSOCIATED ART Instructors of Texas is a newly formed 
organization which proposes to study and recommend revision 
of curricula in college training in art, a topic which has been 
a subject of agitation for some time. The organization is the 
outgrowth of the report of five committees which have been 
functioning under the Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
Texas, Dr. L. A. Woods. The coordinator of the committees is 
Arne W. Randall, Assistant Professor of Art Instruction at the 
University of Texas, an institution which, incidentally, has a 
large and enterprising group of artist instructors. 


Carnegie Open for Living Americans 


DEPARTING STILL FURTHER from time honored custom than the 
Survey of American Painting shown this Fall, the Carnegie 
Institute will hold an exhibition from October 23 to December 
14, 1941, consisting of three hundred paintings by living 
American artists who have never before been represented in 
one of its annuals. And for the first time works submitted 
will not be by invitation. Four American painters and Homer 
Saint-Gaudens, Director, will form the jury of selection. Any 
artist who is a citizen of the United States may send up to 
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Dong Kingman: The Wire. Water color, 1940. Most recent of many gifts to Mills College by Albert M. Bender, California art patron 


three paintings to the jury, though only one may be accepted. 
Cash prizes will be given ranging from $1000 to $100. Further 
details will appear in the information section of the Magazine 
next month, 


Kansas City Restricts 


BEGINNING THIS YEAR only artists actually residing in or legal 
residents of Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Texas, Colorado, and New Mexico are eligible to 
send work to the Kansas City Art Institute’s Midwestern Artists 
Exhibition held in February. 


National Gallery Staff Moves in 


THE SCAFFOLDING Is down and the staff has moved in to the 
National Gallery. Greenery appears against the pink marble 
and pigeons hover about the pediments. These signs of life 
give substance to the expectation that the Gallery will open 
toward the end of March. Public anticipation runs high, even 
extending to Washington cab drivers. One who has been pilot- 
ing sight-seers around the Capital for over ten years remarked 
the other day, “That’s one building I am going into!” 


Art Week Commentary 


THIS IS IN no sense an official report of National Art Week. 
Immediately following the event we wrote to key people in 
each state, asking them for data and opinions. To date we 


(Continued on page 49) 


in the front rank of documentary film-makers. Above we 
lm entitled Power and the Land made for the United 
RKO. The motion picture shows life on the 


In July, 1938, we published an article on Joris Ivens, a Dutchman who stands 
reproduce six shots from Mr. Ivens’ latest work, his first in this country: the fi 
Government Rural Electrification Administration which is now being distributed by 
Ohio, before and after the benefits of electricity. Commentary is by Stephen Vincent Benet, 
f the Parkinson family and their associates in the Belmont Electric Coop- 


Here again Mr. Ivens lives up to his reputation of bringing to his work an instinct for thoroughness, for order, and 
film which is straightforward, unpretentious, able, and suitable 


States 
William Parkinson farm at St. Clairsville, 
music by Douglas Moore, and the cast is composed of members o 


erative at St. Clairsville. 
1 profound sense of human values. With his collaborators he has produced a 
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NEW BOOKS ON ART 


BY FLORENCE S. BERRYMAN 


Ancient Romans (see cover) 


Roman Portraits. Foreword by Ludwig Goldscheider. New York, 1940. 
Phaidon Edition. Oxford University Press. Price, $3.00. 


THE ROMANS, of all ancient peoples, have been considered our 
prototypes by not a few scholars whose knowledge should 
qualify them to make comparisons. In this latest Phaidon 
edition, one can decide very well for oneself concerning their 
appearance. One hundred and twenty superb photogravure 
plates (and fifteen illustrations in the text) constitute a gallery 
of heads beginning with the first century B.C. and extending 
into the fourth, A.D. The arresting individuality of these faces 
heightens their resemblance to our contemporaries. One is 
startled at the likeness between some of these Romans and the 
neighbor across the street, the president of the woman’s club, 
one’s Congressman. Naturally, in four centuries, styles change, 
and one discerns transitions from extreme naturalism in some 
of the busts here illustrated, to simplified types, such as the 
Hellenistic portraits. Nevertheless, the characteristic of strong 
personality in these heads makes them seem to belong almost 
to one period, although the earliest and latest busts were farther 
apart in point of time, than the Pilgrims and our own genera- 
tion. 

In his foreword the author discusses the differences between 
portraiture of the Romans and that of Greeks and Egyptians, 
gives a brief history of Roman portraits and points out varia- 
tions in treatment of such details as hair and eyes, which the 
reader can readily perceive in the plates. Nevertheless, realism 
persisted throughout the centuries. The Romans were proud 
of what they were; their self-satisfaction precluded flattery and 
demanded that every wrinkle, mole and peculiarity of feature 
should be immortalized. This revelation of their taste for 
naturalism leads one to imagine that their reactions were like 
our average citizen’s: that they uttered equally loud and angry 
remarks about distortions and abstractions in art, for instance. 

This volume also contains a chronological survey of the 
period represented by the plates, a short bibliography, and a 
museum index (where the busts illustrated are located). Two- 
thirds of them are in museums in Rome. The inaccessibility 
of all these sources of original works enhances the value of 
this library of reproductions for the sculptor, student, and 
historian. 


Lives of Painters 


Artists Say the Silliest Things. By Guy Péne du Bois. New York, 1940. 
American Artists Group. Price, $3.75. 

Roger Fry, A Biography. By Virginia Woolf. 
court, Brace and Company. Price, $3.50. 

The Life of a Painter. By Sir John Lavery. Boston, 1940. “An Atlantic 
Monthly Press Publication.” Little, Brown & Company. Price, $4.50. 


New York, 1940. Har- 


AT NO TIME has the individual seemed of less importance 
than in the present era when populations numbering millions 
are moved out of their native lands, starved, or otherwise 
obliterated, and when innumerable personal heroisms rivalling 
if not surpassing any of the past, are lost in mass warfare and 
other mass activity. But records of individuals continue to 
flow from the presses in increasing numbers, and to meet with 
warm receptions. The situation seems to indicate man’s refusal 
to accept his status as a grain of sand, and one cannot but admire 
his attitude. 
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Guy Péne du Bois’s autobiography is a literary potpourri 
composed of personal history, meditations, theories, and com4 
ments on life and art, comparisons of things American with 
their counterparts in France and elsewhere. He is a noted 
writer as well as a painter, having edited an art magazine for 
seven years, and having written in various capacities for the 
New York press for a decade. 

He is primarily a shrewd observer (in writing as well asf 
painting) and hence at his best when describing a character 
or narrating an incident, or sketching in the vivid details off 
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a scene, rather than when he is philosophizing. But he is nearly 
always interesting. 

He lived in France for six years and traveled extensively, 
and has in the course of his fifty-odd years associated with a 
large number of now-famous people. This combination has | 
supplied him with the ingredients for a spirited, readable book. — 
It is informal and anecdotal in character; as a matter of fact, — 
he does not attempt to achieve unity. He has written approxi- 
mately the first quarter of the volume in the third person, deal- 
ing with his boyhood self as a semi-fictional character, whom — 
he names Giles de Kerlosquet. This lad, aged four, has just 
stopped crying when in the first line of the narrative, he makes 
his appearance in a green velvet suit decorated with large brass 
buttons. After reading of his eccentric relatives, one does not— 
wonder that the boy’s chin quivers. His mother and maternal 
grandfather are the only engaging personalities among them. 
One suffers and sympathizes with the inarticulate boy until the 
life class of the New York School of Art conquers his inhibi- 
tions, turns him into an adult, and projects his story into the 
first person, where he seems more at ease. 

Mr. du Bois writes with vigor and honesty. In general, the 
tone is humorous and slightly satirical. His French heritage 
of rationalism and intellectual detachment enables him to 
stand off and observe his various selves, so to speak, as well 
as to study others. But sentiment and pathos are here, too, 
as well as sympathy and antipathy. Whether or not one agrees 
with all his estimates of artists and others he has known, one 
must admire his courageous expression of opinion. His book 
is a vitally human document, illustrated with a gallery of ap- 
proximately thirty-five reproductions of his paintings, several 
in colors, and a few drawings. 


ROGER FRY’S LIFE is presented with consummate artistry by Vir- 
ginia Woolf. Her admiration and sympathy for the man, her 
sensitive appreciation of the subtle values for which he fought, 
her judicious selection of the incidents for recountal, and her 
skillful organization of this material have produced a biography 
that holds the reader’s attention throughout. 

The subject, who died in 1935, is remembered as a distin- 
guished English art critic, who championed the Post-Impres- 
sionists and introduced them to England, as the organizer of 
the Omega workshops to encourage the creation by artists of 
beautiful objects for ordinary use, as the author of several books 
of essays and lectures on esthetics, and as a painter who pro- 
duced some sound work. There was an American interlude in 
Fry’s life when he was curator of painting at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, and private advisor on art to J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan concerning whom there are amusing reminiscences. 

But considered in its bare outlines, Fry’s life was not suffi- 
ciently dramatic in its incidents, nor his activities well enough 
known or understood by the general public, to have given any 
promise of an outstanding biography. The fact that it is such, 
is the author’s personal achievement. Roger Fry emerges as a 
man of considerable charm as well as esthetic intuition, uncom- 
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“* Joe took father’s shoe bench out. 

She was waiting at my lawn.” 

If you were passing through the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories to- 
day you might hear an electrical 
mouth speaking this odd talk, or 
whistling a series of musical notes, 
to a telephone transmitter. 

This mouth can be made to 
repeat these sounds without vari- 
ation. Every new telephone trans- 
mitter is tested by this mouth 
before it receives a laboratory or 
manufacturing O.K. for your use. 


Perrerrrrrrttittrrtttt tt 


This is only one of the many 
tests to which telephone equip- 
ment is subjected in the Bell ‘Tele- 
phone Laboratories. And there is 
a reason for the selection of those 
particular words. 

It happens that the sentence, 
“Joe took father’s shoe bench out,” 
and its more lyrical companion, 
“She was waiting at my lawn,” 
contain all the fundamental 
sounds of the English language 
that contribute to the intensity 
of sound in speech. 


Busily at work in the interest of 
every one who uses the telephone 
is one of the largest laboratories 
in the world. The development of 
the telephone in this country is 
proof of the value of this research. 
In times like these, the work of 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories 
is especially important. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
The Bell System is doing its 


part in the country’s program 
of National Defense 
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NEW BOOKS ON ART 
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promising honesty, moral courage, keen intellect, and enthusi- 
asm which remained young tothe end of his seventh decade. 
He had, as Mrs. Woolf says, an indisputable spiritual likeness 
to Don Quixote. The reader gradually becomes conscious of 
his many frustrations. He had a repressed childhood in his 
Quaker family; some of the incidents related, impress one with 
quiet horror. His father wanted Roger to realize his own 
thwarted ambition to be a scientist; but the son early dis- 
covered his profound interest in painting. And he in turn was 
thwarted in his desire to be a great painter, finding instead an 
unsought success as a writer and lecturer on art, a field into 
which he had drifted in order to make a living. There are, 
further, the tragedy of his marriage, the failure of the Omega 
workshops (in which he was financially as well as profession- 
ally involved) and the recurrent refusal of men in authority to 
give his ability official recognition by appointments to vacant 
art professorships and the directorship of the National Gallery. 
A few sentences Mrs. Woolf quotes, which Roger Fry wrote 
concerning a private matter, seem to apply to his life: 

“T suppose we learn more from suffering than from happi- 
ness. But it’s a strange world where we are made to want it 
so much and have so little chance of getting it.” 


AFTER SARGENT’S DEATH in 1925, his reputation as “the most 
noted and gifted portrait painter of the English-speaking race” 
appeared to many critics to have been inherited jointly by 
Orpen, Augustus John, and John Lavery. Although Lavery 
has undoubtedly achieved his fame in portraiture, he is more 
During the season 1925-26 an 
exhibition of thirty-five of his portraits, interiors, and land- 
scapes was shown in the United States, on a circuit arranged by 
Homer Saint-Gaudens, and the artist’s individuality, mastery 
of glowing color, and subtle tonality won him the praise of 
connoisseurs, just as his ability to achieve a likeness infused 
with such flattering qualities as aristocratic and graceful bear- 
ing had brought him numerous portrait commissions, a cata- 
logue of which is a miniature “Who’s Who.” Nearly thirty 
years ago, a biography of Lavery by Walter Shaw-Sparrow was 
published, dealing with what must then have seemed a full life. 

Lavery’s autobiography, published when he was eighty-four 
years old, is a blunt, witty, racy summary of a long and color- 
ful career, with more violent contrasts than those to which 
most people have to adapt themselves. He paints a stark pic- 
ture of his orphaned childhood, when he was dependent upon 
the charity of relatives, and his experiences in the slums of 
Glasgow. His candor in relating incidents which place him 
in a most unflattering light, simultaneously establishes his 
veracity with regard to triumphs, romance and adventure. 
He tells his story throughout in a matter-of-fact way that 
heightens its effectiveness. 


Pablo Again 


Picasso. By Jean Cassou. Translated by Mary Chamot. 
1940. The Hyperion Press. Price, $3.98. 


THE HYPERION PRESS, of Paris, which in the last few years has 
issued many superb volumes on masters of painting and other 
subjects at a price within the reach of the average reader, 


than a mere “face-painter.” 


New York, 
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suffered the fate of countless other enterprises after the French 
collapse. It is gratifying to learn that the publishers have 
resumed their program in the United States. A monograph on 
Picasso, in the same format as the volumes printed in France, 
is the first Hyperion book to be published here. It is illustrated 
with a hundred and sixty plates 10 x 13 inches in dimensions, 
sixteen in colors, reproduced by lithography, whereas the mono- 
chrome plates printed abroad were gravures. Actually, Picasso 
was first published in Paris last March, but the stock was 
destroyed before the sheets could be shipped. Although a 
few illustrations in the present volume are somewhat blurred 
(among them the Guernica) and one of the color plates is 
reproduced on its side, these are minor defects; the large 
majority are satisfactory. 

The laudatory monograph of Jean Cassou stresses solitude 
as the keynote of the Spanish genius, summing up the argu- 
ments in the following sentence: “This strange type of artist 
(Picasso) instead of seeking a formula, like all other artists 
do, that is to say a contact with universal laws, with reason 
and the hearts of men, never halts until he has broken these 
contacts, preserving for himself nothing but the bitterness of 
a breathless and magnificent solitude.” After considering the 
“essential reality” of other artists, specifically Ingres, Cézanne, 
and La Fresnaye, the author points out the contrast between 
their rationalized careers and the peculiar nature of Picasso’s, 
subsequently dealing with his creative thought, his Baroque 
aspects, his capriccios, the influences of Barcelona and Mont- 
martre, his affinity for the theatre, and finally, his reaction to 
reality when it “appeared to him in the bleeding face of 
Spain”—Guernica. Only those who have read all of the thirty- 
four books written about Picasso (not to mention countless 
articles in the press and periodicals) will know whether M. 
Cassou’s interpretation of him constitutes a new departure. At 
any rate, it is interesting and provocative, and almost as ab- 
stract as Picasso’s painting. 


Mediaeval Roumania 


Byzantine Art in Roumania. By Marcu Beza. New York, 1940. Charles 

Scribner’s Sons. Price, $6.00. 

IN LESS THAN half a year since this book was published, the 
King to whom it is dedicated is in exile, and the nation con- 
cerned has undergone foreign conquest and dismemberment, 
a revolution, an earthquake, and anarchy. But despite con- 
temporary preoccupation with Roumania’s oil wells, iron 
guards, and other evils, it must not be forgotten that the country 
has an ancient history and a culture and art of which it is 
deservedly proud, but which is little known to most of us. 
Any volume, hence, which illuminates even a small portion of 
Roumania’s art is welcome. 

The author, Consul-General of Roumania in Jerusalem, dis- 
covered in his travels in the Eastern Orthodox countries, from 
Mount Sinai to the highlands of Thessaly and from Alexandria 
through the Aegean Isles to Istanbul, in various monasteries, 
libraries and museums, a number of ecclesiastical objects, 
previously unknown, which are the subject of this volume. 
Their location so far from their place of origin is due to the 
fact that after the fall of the Byzantine Empire, Roumanian 
rulers assumed the task of looking after the religious com- 
munities of the whole Eastern Orthodoxy, and sent many valu- 
able objects (as well as gifts of land and money) from Wallachia 
and Moldavia, in response to appeals from the Eastern churches. 

Primarily a picture book, it has reproductions in mono- 
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chrome (sixty-seven) and color halftone (twenty-nine) of ob- 
jects in six classifications: altar crosses and holy-water vessels, 
liturgical fans, icons and portraits, reliquaries and caskets, 
embroideries, Gospels and Gospel-covers. The plates are pre- 
ceded by a brief introduction and descriptive notes. Persons 
interested in Byzantine and ecclesiastical arts should find the 
publication of interest. 
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HAROLD ROTENBERG 
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Art Students League 


Years of Art. The Story of the Art Students League of New York. By lel 
Marchal E. Landgren. Introduction by Walter Pach. New York, 1940. LANDSCAPE PAINTER 
Robert M. McBride & Company. Price, $4.50. 
RECOMMENDS 


ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS 


MADE IN U. S.A, 


THIs Is AN admirably designed book, with excellent typography, 
and a gallery of seventy-two halftone plates by as many Ameri- 
can artists associated with the Art Students’ League, either as 
students, members, or instructors. Arranged in chronological 
order, these plates are convincing evidence of the League’s 
connection with sound and liberal development of American 
painting, since the institution’s founding in 1875. (Sculptors 
are included, but are numerically less important.) 

The text, lavishly illustrated with line cuts and other plates, 
is a straightforward account of the founding and growth of 
the League. It had its inception in art students’ dissatisfaction 
with various policies of the National Academy. Although 
there were difficulties, chiefly economic, the League was a 
success from its outset. The author tells of its changing policies, 
its instructors, its troubles and triumphs. The volume has 
also a chronology, list of presidents, and catalogue of instruc- 
tors. It is inevitably limited in appeal, by the nature of its 
subject matter. 


Miniature palette from Grumbacher 
Collection on country-wide 
“Traveloan” tour. 
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Romanesque Sculpture in Saintonge. By Elizabeth Lawrence Mendell. 


AROLD ROTENBERG has come to be 


regarded as one of New England's most 


New Haven, 1940. Yale University Press. Price, $7.00. 
American Figureheads and Their Carvers. By Pauline A. Pinckney. New 
York, 1940. W. W. Norton & Company, Inc. Price, $4.00. 


virile painters, and though still in his early 
thirties, has laid a solid foundation of art con- 
tribution in his unselfish devotion to fine arts. 


Recent years as an art educator at the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, winter classes at Hanover, 
N. H. and his popular summer art classes at 
Rockport, Mass. were prepared for by years of 
hard work abroad and in his native Boston. 
New York art critics keenly await his one-man 
show this month at Babcock Galleries, Inc., 
38 E. 57th St., from January 20th thru Feb- 
ruary 1st, 1941, which follows many successful 
showings in the Boston area in years past. 


The Arts and Man. By Raymond S. Stites. New York, 1940. Whittlesey 
House. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. Price, $7.50. 

Pencil Broadsides. By Theodore Kautsky. New York, 1940. Reinhold 
Publishing Corporation. Price, $2.00. 

A Man & a Dream: The Book of George W. Stevens. By Nina Spalding 
Stevens. Hollywood, 1940. Published by the author. (Obtainable 
from Hollycrofters, Inc., Ltd., 5857 Hollywood Boulevard, Hollywood, 
California.) Price, $3.00. 

Paintings & Drawings of Jeanette Scott, 1864-1937. Biographical sketch 
and arrangement by Doris Stevens. Privately printed for James Brown 
Scott. 1940. Writing of his exclusive use of Grumbacher 

Space in Medieval Painting and the Forerunners of Perspective. By artists’ material, Mr. Rotenberg says: 


Miriam Schild Bunim. New York, 1940. Columbia University Press. ‘After trying many imported colors, | 


at have decided Schmincke Finest Artists 
l hia. By E Howald Swift. New York, 1940. Colum- : ; 
Se cetisirersity Press. Price, $10.00. i. Oil Colors are more than comparable in 


bia University Press. Price, $10.00. 

hoth quality and price. | am now using 
Schmincke colors consistently. My stu- 
dents are equally grateful for being in- 
troduced to them. | am very happy to 
recommend them.” 
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DRAWINGS IN THE FOGG 


(Continued from page 37) 


reached the eminence of, say, a Focillon. In the new Fogg work 
we may find side by side good psychological writing and closely 

“reasoned analysis, as in the discussions in differing terms of two 
Beccafumi studies, numbers 66 and 68. Very observant is the 
drawing of a contrast between French and German romantic 
points of view in the case of the Corot and the Horny landscapes 

done in the Campagna. Both sensitive and ingenious is the 
placement of a splendid Millet portrait where it rightfully be- 
longs, in the great line of tradition from Clouet. 

_ Even to specialists some of the drawings illustrated are com- 


: 
paratively unfamiliar. Various of the top-notch Sachs ones, 
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especially the more pictorial specimens, have been out at ex- 
hibitions a good many times, and so have a few of those from 
the Loeser bequest: but there are dozens more which will be as 
new to museum people as to that section of the reading public 
which has grown accustomed to good picture-books. For years 
collectors and gallery-goers have known and admired the Durer, 
Holbein, and Colouet portraits, the famous Pollaiuolo, the 
Filippino Lippi Angel in chiaroscuro, the Mantegna, the Peru- 
gino, and the fully pictorial Veronese. They know the Pietro da 
Cortona, the Rubens study for the Elevation of the Cross, the 
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van Dyck Armor, the bewitching Six Heads by Watteau, the . 


Tiepolos from the Orloff sale, the gloriously scratchy Piranesi. 
Likewise the free-standing portraits and the working drawings 
by Ingres, the Géricault Horses, the extraordinary series of 
Degas, the Daumier Butcher, and the classical Picassos. 

But only visitors to the Fogg Museum who happen to have 
one at the right moment, and the circle of readers of the spe- 
cial literature devoted to drawings, will have seen or heard of 
some of the others. Among the earliest stand out the Bellini, the 
important fourteenth-century sheet connected with the Assisi 
frescoes (reproduced in color as a frontispiece), the haunting 
Liberale da Verona, and the Benozzo Gozzoli, so Gothic and 
so sweet, of St. Augustine Suffering from a Toothache. Then 
there are the Brueghel, the almost sweaty Andrea del Sarto, 
the Strigel, the superlative Cavedone, and the lovely economical 
Rembrandt landscape. aptly compared to a Sung painting. 
Among the purchases from the Oppenheimer sale, one notices 
the van Dyck Man in Armor, now happily reunited with its 
companion; the Burgkmair, the Hans Leu, the Luini. Other 
marvels include the Isaak van Ostade, the Willem van de Velde, 
Jr., number 536, the wide-awake Piazzetta Youth and the other 
Piazzetta with its contemporary copy; the gamut of Canalettos, 
the alarming Delacroix portrait, the Chassériau, one of the few 
works of that rare master in the United States; the surprising 
Géricault landscape, seventeenth-century in character, the Prout- 
like Chapuy, drawn (like so many Ingres) on English paper. 
As welcome as any of these is the ravishing series of views in 
and near Dresden by Adrian Ludwig Richter. 

The provenances of the collection are, as always, interesting. 
Drawings are often supposed to appeal especially to the taste 
of artist-collectors; and indeed practicing artists who have had a 
surplus have been among the most active buyers. But, just as 
the critical faculty is the enemy of the creative, so the artist’s 
taste is less to be trusted than the connoisseur’s. Considering the 
enormous numbers of sheets owned by the long line of British 
artist-collectors from Lely to Lawrence, there is proportionately 
a small total of drawings from their cabinets in the Fogg col- 
lection. The Gozzoli mentioned above belonged to Richardson 
and Lawrence, and the Rubens Apostles has a fantastic pedi- 
gree: Lankrink, Richardson, Hudson, Reynolds, Lawrence, Bale, 
Oppenheimer. The best Fra Bartolommeo and the Lippi already 
spoken of belonged to Sir E. J. Poynter, and the van Dyck Carlo 
Colonna to Francois Flameng—wretched artists but smart col- 
lectors. On the connoisseurs’ side, there are as many drawings— 
twelve—from the small and selective Lanna collection as from 
Sir Joshua’s. There are fifteen from Sir Thomas Lawrence’s vast 
gatherings, but fifteen from the more recent and less sweeping 
Morelli collection. Twelve came from Heseltine, nine each from 
Esdaile, Quandt, and J. C. Robinson, eleven from Mayor, and 
smaller numbers from the von Fries, Dimsdale, Vallardi, Bonn, 
Spencer, Habich, Warwick, Pembroke. and Beurdeley collec- 
tions. Incidentally, thanks are returned in the introduction to 
many dealers for “far more than the opportunity to acquire the 
drawings themselves.” 

This publication arrives at a moment when, both because 
it is high time and because the world is in such a state, Ameri- 
can collecting is due to take a new turn. Drawings may very well 
be our next frontier, the successor to the Barbizon school, 
Japanese prints, French nineteenth-century bigwigs, Italian 
primitives, Chinese sculpture, the School of Paris, and the 
Baroque, none of which we regret, and all of which we continue 
to care for and collect. 
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CASPAR DAVID FRIEDRICH 


(Continued from page 15) 


in their country’s superiority. Bixler continues, “Love of coun- 
try. is not exclusively a German trait. Yet it seems fair to say 
that the Germans have exploited it in their intellectual life to 
a greater degree than have their neighbors.” The self-conscious 
romantic of the early nineteenth-century, seeking a haven, 
believed fervently in his own national past and longed for a 
strong, central state with which his concept of God was 
mystically identified. This attitude is prevalent today. 

Wagner, the romantic composer, has been discussed, notably 
by Otto Tolischus, as the embodiment of National Socialist 
beliefs, which explains his popularity today. Bixler claims that 
Hitler misunderstood Wagner, that the composer (in his music 
if not in his less important writings) really expresses the im- 
portance of thought and reason in a satisfactory pursuit of life. 
In the same way I feel that the German propagandists see in 
Friedrich what they want to see in him: they use him for their 
own ends and seem to forget that he was one who walked alone, 
a law unto himself, one who lived at a time of great personal 
and artistic freedom, an individual such as could never flourish 
in Germany now. 

Friedrich was an innovator in the field of landscape paint- 
ing and is well worth study by art historians. His paintings 
gave me pleasure when I saw them a few years ago in Ger- 
many. I hope some day it will be possible for those who are 
interested, to see them in the original and judge them on artistic 
grounds, unhampered by political compulsion. 


NEWS AND COMMENT 


(Continued from page 42) 


have received thirty-five replies. In some instances figures 
are still incomplete. But what we wanted most to get were 
reactions while the undertaking was still alive in the minds 
of those directly concerned with it. Although the point of 
Art Week was to sell and therefore results must be judged on 
that basis, it is as fallible to say that immediate sales were 
the whole point as to believe that figures can tell the whole 
story. In some places where sales figures were low Art Week 
meant a great deal more than in other locales where the 
amounts expended were far greater but in many instances 
represented merely additional support by that small portion of 
the public which is already conditioned to the idea of art pur- 
chase. In some places local attitude and execution prevented 
success from the start; in others believers and enthusiasts were 
sadly disillusioned during the difficult and frequently intricate 
processes of putting their plans into practice; in still others 
‘skeptics were agreeably surprised. The general consensus of 
opinion was that the project was ill-timed, for it was started in 
the face of a momentous national election and carried out when 
political feeling was still running high. Because of this the Art 
Program of the Work Projects Administration, which carried a 
large share of the effort involved, ran into local antagonisms 
which impeded cooperative enterprise. Furthermore, the time 
for preparation was too short for an undertaking on so vast a 
scale. Many felt that efforts should be more concentrated, and 
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ANTIQUITIES AND NUMISMATICS, INC. 
J ACOB 30 WEST 54 STREET, NEW YORK 
WORKS of ART 
EGYPTIAN « GREEK » ROMAN 
HIRSCH MEDIAEVAL RENAISSANCE 
PAINTINGS 


J. HIRSCH & CIE, PARIS 11 RUE ROYALE 


Unique Serwices 


*As specialists and pioneers in the field of handling 
and packing works of art, it is natural, perhaps, that 
Budworth & Son offer unique services. These services 
make this firm the New York agents for an increasing 
number of galleries, artists and collectors in all parts 


of America. 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON 


SINCE 1867 


424 WEST 52d STREET * NEW YORK CITY, 


Hale, Cushman & Flint 


116 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 
and 


489 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
(opposite the Public Library) 


Publishers of 


The Medici Prints, The Medici Masters in Colour 
Prints, The Medici Post Cards, The Medici Greet- 
ing Cards and many beautifully illustrated and 


authoritative books on art and kindred subjects. 


Catalogues gladly sent free on application. 
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Standard Engraving Co. 


Officzal Photo-Engravers to 
the MAGAZINE OF ART 


Fine printing plates in black or colors for 
all purposes. Wherever you are, our ser- 


vices are available to you. Write to us at 


1214 Nineteenth St, N. W., Washington 


a) 7h. 
New DARNASSIS 


A FUBLICATION oF c 


write 
for 


sample 


copy 


I want to congratulate you on the first issue of the new 
Parnassus. It is a grand job. ...I1 look forward to 
future numbers and to the magazine’s real success.— 
Daniel Catton Rich, Director, Chicago Art Institute. 


Let me congratulate you on the new number of Parnassus, 
It is full of meat and important information and I think 
you have done a remarkable job—David M. Robinson, 
Chairman, Dept. of Art, Johns Hopkins University. 


The New Parnassus is a magazine for all those interested in Art 
Criticism, Esthetics, Contemporary Artists, Techniques, Art Edu- 
cation, Art Teachers, Talented Art Students and Art Departments. 
It also publishes editorials, letters, art news, book reviews, and 
reviews and calendars of exhibitions. 


One year $2.50 — Single copies 40c 


College Art Association, 137 E. 57th St., N. Y. C. 
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_ DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: One large exhibition representing 


that exhibits should be of longer duration. American Art 
Week, sponsored by The American Artists Professional League, 
which is an annual event staged the first week in Novemberg 
also gave rise to some confusion. But, in spite of all the cam 
backs, all but three of our correspondents were emphatic in 
their opinion that some such effort should be continued an- 
nually. As to ways and means there was wide divergence. It 
may be that Art Week is not a solution. Now is the time to 
weigh ideas and bring forth suggestions. Such imponderables. 
as relative values in art can never be set down in absolute 
terms. But at least we should be able to devise effective means 
of keeping art alive in this country. 

Below is a résumé of individual statements received, ar- 
ranged geographically. These should give an impression of 
how the venture fared in various parts of the country. : 


ALABAMA: Every art organization in the state participated, i 
but sales efforts were confined to ten displays. All exhibitions 
but one were juried. Artists were asked to price all articles at 
one-third the usual price and this was generally acceded to. No 
commission was charged anywhere by anybody. Two hundred 
and eighty-one objects were sold, bringing in $588.35 to the 
artists. The press cooperated by giving Art Week good pubs 
licity, “in places excellent considering the mass of other news 
demanding attention.” (Later total: $834.10.) ; 


ARIZONA: In Phoenix and Tucson committees were formed 
to promote Art Week; one sales exhibition was held in each 
place. In Tucson sixteen works were sold for a total of $112.00; : 
in Phoenix the exhibition contained over three hundred work 
twenty-nine of which were sold for a total of $219.00. Ten pe 
cent commission was charged to defray expenses; all wor 
sold but one were under $50. There was so much public inter 
est that the show was held over a second week. 


ARKANSAS: An informal statement reads in part as follows 
“.. . exhibits drew large crowds and created unusual interest 
and attention. Art appreciation was indeed stimulated by the 
many thousands of people who viewed the exhibits. It was a 
splendid educational program; many people learned to kno 
the artists and craftsmen and I believe that, while the sales were 
not up to my expectations, many orders have resulted as an 


aftermath of Art Week.” 


CALIFORNIA: Sales returns have not yet been received from 
northern California. Southern California reports a total of 
$7,772.90, largest to date in the country with the single excep 
tion of the District of Columbia. 


CONNECTICUT: Sales totals up to December 16 were 
$2,328.86, representing 109 paintings, two sculptures, 348 
craft objects. The town of New Britain had by far the largest 
total ($807.25), with Hartford next ($202.00). 


DELAWARE: Efforts were limited to one sales exhibition in 
each town. Reports from the twenty-four chairmen are as ye 
incomplete. The state chairman reports a sales total of $392.45 
to date. Exhibitions were not juried; prices were from $.50 
to $50; 10% commission was charged on sales. 


work from all over the country was held in the Interdepart- 
mental Auditorium, with small sales exhibitions in galleries 
elsewhere. The sales total is $9,621.00. (This does not include 
the sum of $9,000 allocated by the Government and the Car 
negie Corporation for purchase of water colors for marine 


10spitals, since the project was conceived some time before and 


operated independently of Art Week.) 


ILLINOIS: ‘Thirty-five art organizations in Chicago and ten 
in other parts of the State held sales exhibitions. Ten Chicago 
art dealers and stores cooperated, thirty-five elsewhere. 885 
artists and craftsmen submitted some 8,000 objects. A top 
price of $100 was set; most of the sales were way under $50. 
Returns as of December 17 indicate that 623 objects were sold 
in Chicago and vicinity, 100 in other parts of the State. The 
sales total for the State was $5,772.45, of which all but $1.000 
represents Chicago and vicinity. Three hundred craft objects 
were sold, 115 oils, 200 water colors, 150 prints, and twenty 
sculptures. At least 30% of work submitted is described as 
being of high calibre. Small sculptures and pottery were par- 
ticularly good. Art Week was ushered in with a three-day bliz- 
zard. Therefore, five shows in Chicago remained open a second 
week when sales were proportionately greater than during the 
first. The effort was handicapped by the fact that the event did 
not receive any advance notices in the daily press. Eleanor 
Jewett of the Chicago Tribune advised her readers to “steer 
clear.” New buyers were gained; they bought at small prices. 
The Art Institute of Chicago bought a painting for its perma- 
nent collection, and one if its trustees bought three for his own. 


IOWA: From all accounts the event was highly successful, 
largely due to the enterprise of the State Chairman, Mr. Carl 
Weeks. Sixteen art organizations held shows, which took place 
in Ames, Burlington, Cedar Falls, Davenport, Des Moines, 
Dubuque, Fort Dodge, Iowa City, Marshalltown, Mason City, 
Mount Vernon, Ottumwa, and Sioux City. Over $4,000 worth 
of art was sold, with oils topping the list. Prices ranged from 
$1.00 to $500.00, the average being around $10. A 10% 
commission was charged on sales to defray exhibition expenses. 
Over 500 artists and craftsmen submitted some 1,500 works. 
Newspaper publicity was excellent. The artists themselves 
were encouraged and felt that a really good start had been 
made, and that, “taken in time, planned with care and led 
with intelligence, a broad interest can be developed in art...” 


KANSAS: Most of the work sold was by the younger artists 
of the State. The total, still incomplete, is $572.51, represent- 
ing five oils, thirteen water colors, six prints, eight sculptures, 
and 131 craft objects. A commission of 5% was charged on 
‘sales. Here the artists’ groups particularly gave excellent co- 
operation, and the press gave good assistance in promotion. 
In spite of a skeptical public, attendance at the exhibits was 
good. 


‘LOUISIANA: Miss Angela Gregory, a sculptor, was State 
Chairman, and she writes: “. .. although I like to stay 
quietly in my studio and work better than anything in the 
world, I do believe that organizing National Art Week in 
Louisiana was one of the most worth-while things I have ever 
done.” Sales totaled $2,295.80, representing 107 works. Prices 
‘ranged from $.50 to $1,500, the average being about $18. 
Forty-four art organizations in the State held sales exhibitions, 
‘and fourteen commercial organizations cooperated. 249 artists 
‘and craftsmen submitted work. A 33 1/3% commission was 
charged, but in many cases the organizations or stores waived 
t. All four newspapers in New Orleans gave enthusiastic sup- 
‘port, and the press throughout the State cooperated. Public 
Gnterest was aroused to a decided degree and the exhibits were 
all well attended. At the New Orleans Public Service building 
: : (Continued on page 53) 


Examine these new books 


for 10 days on approval 


THE ARTS AND MAN 


By Raymond S. Stites 


MUSEUM of all the arts within the compass of a single beautiful 
volume. Nearly a thousand line and halftone illustrations and eight 
full-color pages show the art treasures of the world’s history. Illuminating 
text explains the importance of the artists; shows their relation to each other 
and to their times; discusses use, meaning, and form in art, with many inter- 
esting pointers on design fundamentals of the art examples shown. Covers all 


the arts—painting, sculpture, architecture, music, drama. 


An exciting treat—a key to 


art values—an invaluable ref- 


erence, 
e 
1000 
ILLUSTRATIONS 
° 


872 pages, 734 x 10% 
$7.50 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE 
By Harold Van Doren 


AG. practical manual of this growing profession, showing the 
importance of industrial design in business, answering questions as to 
skills and training required, remuneration, etc., and giving a full treatment 
of technique for those who wish to become industrial designers. Gives step- 
by-step instructions for the complete procedure of product styling, from pre- 
liminary research to finished dimensioned drawings, including fundamentals of 
three-dimensional design in easily understandable form. 

Fully illustrated, with “before and after” 
views of products, examples of renderings, 
progressive design sketches, technical illus- 
trations, etc. 

“The first adequate description of the in- 
dustrial designer’s work and the practice 
and procedure in a typical designer’s office.” 
—Magazine of Art. 


388 pages,6 x9. $4.50 
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LIBRARY 
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SEND THIS FREE EXAMINATION COUPON TODAY ! 
| McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. | 
| Send me the books checked below for 10 days’ examination on approval. In | 
| 10 days I will pay for books, plus few cents postage, or return them postpaid. | 
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JANUARY EXHIBITIONS 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 

Albany Institute of History & Art: Egyptian Art (AFA); 
from Jan. 3. 

ANDOVER, MASSACHUSETTS 

Addison Gallery of American Art: Regional Water Colors; 
Jan. 10-Feb. 17. 

ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 

University of Michigan: Work of Bruce Rogers; to Jan. 17. 

APPLETON, WISCONSIN 

Lawrence College: Paintings by Tom Dietrich; to Jan. 
9. Stained Glass by Charles Connick; from Jan. 9. 

BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 

Baltimore Museum of Art: The City in the Graphic Arts; 
Jan. 3-12. Paintings by Max Schallinger & Stefan 
Mlawa; Jan. 3-12. The City (AFA); Jan. 3-26. 

Maryland Institute: Water Colors by Walter B. Swan; 
Jan. 6-20. 

Municipal Art Society: Modern French Paintings; Jan. 
5-30. 

Walters Art Gallery: Egyptian Religion; to Jan. 15. 
Greek Vases; to Feb. 1. 

BETHLEHEM, PENNSYLVANIA 

Lehigh University: Small Sculptures (AFA); Jan. 6-27. 

BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 

Museum of Fine Arts: Photographs of French Renaissance 
Chateaux; Jan. 1-30. 

BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 

Illinois Wesleyan University: Paintings by Reginald Neal; 
to Jan. 10. 

BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 

Indiana University: Work by American Artists; Jan. 
1-30. 

BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

Doll & Richards: Paintings by Blanche E. Colman; Jan. 
6-18. Sculpture by Mary O. Abbott; Jan. 20-Feb. 1. 

Guild of Boston Artists: Water Colors by Philip Little; 
Jan. 6-18. Paintings by Henry H. Brooks; Jan. 20-Feb. 1. 

Institute of Modern Art: American Plastics, 1940; to 
Jan. 12. 
Museum of Fine Arts: Miniature Rooms by Mrs. James 
Ward Thorne, Cartoons by David Low; to Feb. 2. 
Vose Galleries: Paintings by Alfonso Benavides; to Jan. 
18. Paintings by Paul Sample; Jan. 20-Feb. 1. 

BRADENTON, FLORIDA 

Memorial Pier Gallery: Annual of Florida Art Project; 
to Jan. 16. Paintings by Anne E. Luke; Jan. 18-Feb. 1. 

BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 

Brooklyn Museum: Annual of Water Colors by Brooklyn 
Artists; Jan. 18-Feb. 2. Egyptian Art; from Jan. 23. 

BUFFALO, NEW YORK 

Albright Art Gallery: Photographs & Films by Robert 
Flaherty; Jan. 9-Feb. 12. Contemporary British Paint- 
ings. Black & White Show of Patteran Society; Jan. 1- 
31. 

BURLINGTON, VERMONT 

Fleming Museum: Textiles; Jan. 1-31. 

BUTTE, MONTANA 

Art Center: Photography. Water Colors from California; 
Jan. 1-31. 

CARMEL, CALIFORNIA 

Carmel Art Association: Paintings by Members; Jan. 1-31. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 

Fogg Museum: Old Master Drawings. 

CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 

Mint Museum: Oils by Knute Heldner. Paintings & 
Etchings by Milan Petrovic. Portraits by Wilford 
Conrow; Jan. 1-31. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 

University of Chattanooga: Paintings from Art Institute of 
Chieago Annual; from Jan. 23. 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

Art Institute: Annual of American Paintings & Sculpture; 
to Jan. 5. Self-Portraiture; to Jan. 15. Japanese Prints 
by Suzuki Harunobu; to Feb. 13. Paintings, Drawings 
& Prints by Goya. Paintings & Gouaches by Peppino 
Mangravite; from Jan; 30. Miniature Rooms by Mrs. 
James Ward Thorne. 

Chicago Galleries Association: Work by Tunis Ponsen, 
|Paul. Lehman & John Ankeney; Jan. 8-31, 

CINCINNATI, OHIO e 

Cincinnati Art Museum: A New Realism; from Jan. 7. 
Lithographs by Toulouse-Lautrec. Etchings by Jacques 
Callot; frém Jan. 11. Chinese Ceramics; from Jan. 12. 
Old Masterpieces; from Jan. 16. Nabatacan Antiquities. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Cleveland Museum of Art: Allen Tucker Memorial (AFA) ; 
to Jan. 31. Prints by Edmund Blampied; Jan. 1-Feb. 16. 
Sculptors Guild Traveling Show; Jan. 7-31. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts: Ten Old Masters; Jan. 
1-31, = 

COSHOCTON, OHIO 

Johnson-Humrickhouse Museum: Ohio Print Makers; 
Jan. 1-31. 

DALLAS, TEXAS 

Dallas Museum of Fine Arts: Persian Art; to Jan. 11. 
Lone Star Print Makers; to Jan. 25. Work by Adelle 
Herring; Jan. 5-18. Work by Roland Beers; from Jan. 
19. Texas Fine Arts; Jan. 5-Feb. 1. 

DAVENPORT, IOWA 

Municipal Art Gallery: 18th Century French Textiles; 
Jan. 1-31. Key West Art Association; Jan. 9-Feb, 2. 


DAYTON, OHIO 

Dayton Art Institute: Water Colors & Photographs by 
George R. Hoxie. Wood Turnings by James L. Prestini; 
Jan. 1-31. 

DENVER, COLORADO 

Denver Art Museum; International Exhibition of Lithog- 
raphy & Wood Engraving; Jan, 2-Feb. 2. Stained Glass 
Medallions by Alice Laughlin; Jan. 1-21. 

DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

Institute of Arts: Mexican, French & German Exhibition 
(Museum of Modern Art); Jan, 1-31. 

ELGIN, ILLINOIS 

Sears Academy of Fine Arts: Paintings by Dean Chipman. 
Photographs by Joseph Russo; to Jan. 11. Water 
Colors by Kraemer Kittredge; to Jan. 26. 

ELMIRA, NEW YORK 

Arnot Art Gallery: Allied Artists; Jan. 1-31. 

EL PASO, TEXAS 

College of Mines: Housing Here & Abroad (AFA); Jan. 
1-15. 

ESSEX FELLS, NEW JERSEY 

James R. Marsh Gallery: Work by New York Society of 
Craftsmen; to Jan. 10. 

EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 

Society of Fine Arts & History: Etchings by Samuel 
Chamberlain; Jan. 1-7, Paintings by The Eight (AFA) ; 
Jan. 7-28. 

FLINT, MICHIGAN 

Institute of Arts: Ceramics (Syracuse Museum); Jan. 5- 
25. Water Colors by Paul Benjamin; Jan. 25-Feb. 5. 

GALLUP, NEW MEXICO 

Art Center: Photography by D. W. Van DeVanter & J. 
O. Grandstaff; Jan. 1-31. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 

Art Gallery: Sports in Art; Jan. 1-31, 

GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 

Art Center: Sculpture by Craig Sheppard. Water Colors 
by Edith Allport. Oils by WPA Artists; Jan. 1-31. 

GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 

Neville Public Museum: Soap Sculpture; Jan. 6-18. 
Photography; Jan, 23-31. 

GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 

Bennett College: Oiis by pupils of George Elmer Browne 
(AFA); Jan. 5-26. 

HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 

Washington County Museum of Fine Arts: Artists Union 
of Baltimore; Jan, 12-31. 

HANOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Dartmouth College Library: Fifty Books of the Year; 
to Jan. 17. 

HOUSTON, TEXAS 

Museum of Fine Arts: Ceramics. Oils by Marion Souchon; 
Jan. 8-29. 

IOWA CITY, IOWA 

University of Iowa: Paintings by George Grosz; Jan. 4-24, 
All Iowa Exhibition; Jan, 8-28, 

JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 

Mississippi Art Association: Philadelphia Water Color 
Rotary (AFA); Jan. 1-30. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 

Art Center: Paintings by Hilton & Dorothy Leech; Jan. 
6-18. Textiles; Jan, 20-Feb. 8. 

KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 

Nelson Gallery: German, Flemish & Dutch Paintings. 
French & Italian Drawings; Jan. 1-31. 

University of Kansas City: Latin American Printing; to 
Jan. 24. 

LA GRANDE, OREGON 

Grande Ronde Valley Art Center: Cireus & Carnival Life; 
to Jan. 20, 

LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 

Museum of Fine Arts: Water Colors by Walter Bucking- 
ham Swan; Jan, 10,-30, 

LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 

Dalzell Hatfield Galleries; Paintings by Cezanne, Renoir 
& Gauguin; Jan, 1-31, 

Foundation of Western Art: Paintings by Southwest 
Indians; Jan, 6-25, 

Los Angeles County Museum: Photography Salon; Jan, 
1-31. From Cezanne to Picasso; from Jan, 15. Paint- 
ings by Fred Sexton; Jan, 2-30. 

Stendahl Art Galleries: Paintings by Frede Vidar; Jan. 
6-18. Paintings by Abraham Rattner; Jan, 20-Feb. 1. 

LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 

River Road Gallery; Paintings by Kentucky Artists; 
Jan, 5-25, 

Speed Memorial Museum: Sculpture by Enid Yandell; 
Jan. 12-31. 

MADISON, WISCONSIN 

Wisconsin Union: Photography Salon; Jan, 9-29, 

MANCHESTER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Currier Gallery of Art: Paintings by Louis Kronberg. | 


Bookplates by J. J. Lankes; Jan, 1-31. 

MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 

Brooks Memorial Art Gallery: American Primitive Paint- 
ings. American Pressed Class; Jan, 1-25. 

MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 

Wesleyan University: Photographs by Ernest Knee; Jan, 
1-31. 

MILLS COLLEGE, CALIFORNIA 

Art Gallery: Native Arts from Liberia; Jan. 8-Feb. 14. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

Layton Art Gallery: Work by Robert Williams; Jan, 2-9, 
Paintings & Drawings by Schomer Lichter; Jan. 2-29. 
Paintings by John VanKoert; Jan. 10-Feb. 10. 

Milwaukee Art Institute: IBM Paintings from 79 Countries. ’ 
Chinese Ancestor Portraits; Jan. 2-30. Fans; Jan. 1-31, — 


* 

Printing Art; from Jan. 27. ; 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA : : 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts: Japanese Color Prints, — 


The Art of Portraiture;.to Feb. 1. ; 
University Gallery: Design Decade. Picasso Analysis; | 
Jan. 2-27. Modern Pottery & Glass; Jan. 9-27. 
Walker Art Center: The House; from Jan. 8. Three 
Women Sculptors; Jan. 5-Feb. 5. 
MONTCLAIR, NEW JERSEY 
Art Museum: Genre Paintings of America Yesterday & ~ 
Today. Paintings by Ruby Warren Newby; Jan. 1- : 
26. 
MORGANTOWN, WEST VIRGINIA : 
Art Center: Water Colors & Prints of the Theater; to Jan, j 
13 ’ 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE - 
Centennial Club: Prints by Kaethe Kollwitz (AFA); Jan. : 
s 


ee 


5-26. 

NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 

Newark Art Club: IBM Contemporary American Paint- 
ings; Jan. 1-31. 7 

Newark Museum: Drawings by A. Walkowitz; from Jan. 7. — 
American Paintings & Sculpture; Jan. 1-31. Jachuell 
Collection of Oriental Art. 

Rabin & Krueger Gallery: French & American Art; Jan. 
1-31. 

NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 

Lyman Allyn Museum: Cleveland Water Color Society; 
Jan. 1-31. 

NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 

Delgado Museum: Picasso Retrospective; to Jan. 17. 

NEW YORK CITY 

A. C. A. Gallery, 52 W. 8th St.: Paintings by Robert 
Gwathmey; to Jan. 12. Paintings by Mervin Jules; Jan. 
13-26. 

A. W. A. Gallery, 353 W. 57th St.: Paintings & Sculpture 
by American Woman's Association Members; from Jan. 
15. 

American Fine Arts Society, 215 W. 57th St. National 
Association of Women Painters and Sculptors Annual; 
Jan. 7-27. 

An American Place, 509 Madison Ave.: Water Colors & 
Oils by John Marin; to Jan. 21. 

Argent Galleries, 42 W. 57th St.: Water Colors, Black & 
Whites by Eve Van Ek; Jan. 6-18. 

Artists’ Gallery, 113 W. 13th St.: Paintings by Akiba; to 
Jan. 14. Paintings by Maxwell Simpson; Jan. 14-28. 
Water Colors by John Clarkson; from Jan. 28. 

Associated American Artists, 711 Fifth Ave.: Paintings by 
Joseph Stella; Jan. 2-19. Paintings by Stephen Hirsch; 
Jan. 20-Feb. 5. 

Babcock Galleries, 38 E. 57th St.: Paintings by Lee 
Jackson; Jan. 2-18. Paintings by Harold Rotenberg; 
Jan. 20-Feb. 1. 

Barbizon-Plaza_ Galleries, 101 W. 57th St.: American 
Group; Jan. 6-Feb. 10. 

Bignou Gallery, 32 E. 57th St.: Paintings by Dahlov Ipear; 
Jan. 1-4. Etchings by R. V. Ripper; Jan. 6-18. Land- 
scapes by 19th & 20th Century English & French 
Painters; Jan. 20-31. 

Bland Gallery, 45 E, 57th St.: Early American Paintings 
& Prints; Jan. 1-31. 

Bonestell Gallery, 106 E. 57th St.: Paintings by Jean 
Charlot; to Jan. 4. Paintings by Puma, Jan. 6-Feb. 1. 

Buckholz Gallery, 32 E. 57th St.: Fifteen American 
Sculptors; to Jan. 18, 

Ralph M. Chait Galleries, 600 Madison Ave.: Ming & 
Ching Porcelains; Jan. 1-31. 

Collectors of American Art, 38 W. 57th St.: Group Show; 
Jan, 1-31, 

Columbia University Art Gallery, 1145 Amsterdam Ave.: 
Paintings by Jacob Lawrence. Prints by Hokusai; to 
Feb. 1, 

Contemporary Arts, 38 W. 57th St.: Paintings by Josef 
Presser; to Jan, 18. Paintings by Leontine Camprubi; 
from Jan, 20, 

Downtown Gallery, 43 E, Sist St.: Artists Paint Music; 
Jan, 1-31, 

Durand-Ruel, 12 E, 57th St.: Paintings by Bessie Lasky; 
Jan, 6-18, 

Ferargil Galleries, 63 E. 57th St.: Water Colors by Victor 
Higgins; to Jan. 5. Paintings by Norman Rockwell; Jan. 
5-19. Portraits by Sue May Gill; Jan. 20-Feb. 2. 

Fifteen Gallery, 37 W. 57th St.: Paintings by Charles A. 
Aiken; to Jan, 11, Paintings by Frida Gugler; Jan. 13- 
25. Water Colors by Herbert Tschudy; Jan. 27-Feb. 8. 

Four Sixty Park Avenue Gallery: Paintings & Drawings by 
Clara Klinghoffer; Jan, 6-18. 

Grand Central Art Galleries, 15 Vanderbilt Ave.: One 
Hundred Prints;: Jan. 7-25. Water Colors, Gouaches 
& Drawings by George W. Edwards; Jan. 7-18. Water 
Célors by Chauncey F. Ryder; Jan. 21-Feb. 1. 

Harlow, Keppel & Co., 670 Fifth Ave.: Modern Etchings 
& Lithographs; Jan. 1-31, 

Marie Harriman Gallery, 61 E, 57th St.: Paintings by Patsy 
Santo. Water Colors by O. A. Renne; to Jan, 4. 

Kleemann Galleries, 38 E, 57th St.: Paintings by Ann 
Brockman; Jan. 1-31, 

Knoedler Gallery, 14 E. 57th St.: Water Colors by Feliks 
Topolski; Jan. 6-18, Stage Designs by Nich las De 
Molas; Jan. 20-Feb. 1. 
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Continued from page 51) 

4,500 and sometimes 10,000 people daily” saw the exhibit. 
.s a result of Art Week a meeting was held shortly after with 
epresentatives of art organizations and social agencies of the 
tate coming together to discuss ways and means of integrating 
rt more closely into the lives of the people. | 


MAINE: Two art organizations in the State held exhibitions 
nd no commercial organizations cooperated. Fifty artists sub- 
nitted some 150 works; prices were from $5 to $500. Two ob- 
ects were sold for a total of $104. (This is exclusive of craft 
ales, which have not yet been reported.) Work submitted is 
lescribed in the report as “bad, very bad; a competent painter 
gnores this sort of show and the work submitted was all ama- 
eur with very few exceptions.” (Later total: $209.90.) 


MICHIGAN: The sales total is $4,134.70. 2,393 objects were 
sold, including furniture as well as crafts. Six exhibitions were 
held, in which about 500 artists participated. Prices were from 
twenty cents to $1,000, with the average around $5.00. Work 
was characterized as “not high in creative qualities, but often 
very competent.” Art critics were cooperative, and their opin- 
ions well disposed. The Detroit Institute held an exhibition 
for Michigan craftsmen and the reaction was so favorable that 
the event will be held again next year. 


MISSISSIPPI: Three organizations held exhibitions, in which 
471 objects were offered for sale. Eighty-four objects were 
sold at a total of $336.75. No commission was charged. The 
prices were from $1.50 to $300.00. “Work as a whole was fav- 
orably criticized by accepted artists.” For several years Jack- 
son has sponsored its own Art Week with the local artists 
holding open house on certain days and attendance has run 
into the hundreds. Christmas sales exhibitions containing mod- 
erately priced works have also been a successful feature. In 
Biloxi a sidewalk exhibit was held, as well as an indoor show, 
and both attracted several hundred visitors. “From a monetary 
standpoint,” the report reads, “the result of the six sales ex- 


hibits were not prodigious. From the standpoint of interest and 
enthusiasm, however, they constituted the necessary ground 
work for future sales exhibits, made the people conscious of 
art and the artist in everyday life and, in a measure, put down 
the foundation toward bridging the gap between the artist and 
the purchaser.” 


MINNESOTA: The sales total is $2,700.83 plus an estimated 
$1,000 additional (“because no accurate records could be re- 
ceived from some stores we have added $1,000, a conservative 
estimate, to our total on which we have accurate records’). 
551 artists and craftsmen submitted work, nineteen art organ- 
izations held exhibits, and forty-seven dealers and department 
stores cooperated. The reports states, however, that 75% of 
work submitted was “unmarketable.” With all but two excep- 
tions no commissions were charged. Over a thousand craft ob- 
jects were sold, seventeen water colors, forty-one prints, eight 
oils, and one sculpture. In some towns in the State the exhibits 
were the first they ever had, and the interest is being carried on 
through group organization. Types of sales exhibitions dif- 
fered: art fairs, auctions, sales exhibitions in galleries were 
held; stores gave window displays and took objects on con- 
signment, and a cafeteria used its walls for a sales exhibition 
which continued through the holidays. In Minneapolis objects 
were selected by jury for display in department stores and 
especially labeled. In the smaller towns, twenty-six articles ap- 
peared in local papers concerning Art Week; in St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, thirty-five. Attendance was good everywhere in 
spite of bad weather. 


MISSOURI: In St. Louis the sales total was $1,167.00, repre- 
senting some 200 objects. 261 artists submitted work, and only 
jury selections were displayed. Crafts brought in $532.10, oils 
$417.40, water colors $128.50, prints $44.50, sculptures $45.50. 
Prices were from $.50 to $500 and a 10% commission was 
charged to defray exhibition expenses. Eight art organizations 
held exhibitions in other parts of the State, and fifteen com- 
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Koester Gallery, 71 E. 57th St.: 17th Century Flower 
Paintings. 

_Kraushaar Galleries, 730 Fifth Ave.: Paintings by Con- 
temporary Americans; Jan. 6-25. 

Julien Levy Gallery, 15 E. 57th St.: Old American Theat- 
rical Posters; to Jan. 20. Paintings by Salvador de 

_ Regil; Jan. 21-Feb. 10. 

Lillienfeld Galleries, 21 E. 57th St.: Paintings by 

~ Vilaminck; Jan. 14-Feb. 8. 

“Macbeth Gallery, 11 E. 57th St.: Water Colors by B. Cory 

- Kilvert; to Jan. 13. Religious Subjects & Abstractions 
by Augustus Vincent Tack; Jan. 14-Feb. 3. 

_ Pierre Matisse, 41 E. 57th St.: Landmarks in Modern Art; 

= to Jan. 31. 

Guy Mayer Gallery, 41 E. 57th St.: Contemporary Ameri- 

~ ean Paintings; Jan. 15-30. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, 5th Ave. & 82nd St.: Prints 

by Living American Artists; to Jan. 12. Water Colors 

by Edgar W. Jenney; to Feb. 2. The Art of the Jeweler; 

| to Jan. 26. Paintings from French Museums; from 

" Jan. 28. 

Midtown Galleries, 605 Madison Ave.: Paintings & Water 

Colors by Zoltan Sepeshy; Jan. 1-31. 

— Milch Galleries, 108 W. 57th St.: Group Show; Jan. 1-31. 

Montross Gallery, 785 Fifth Ave.: Paintings by Ann 


Be Kocsis; Jan. 6-18. Paintings by Dorothy Deyrup; Jan. 
_20-Feb. 1. 

4 Pierpont Morgan Library, 29 E. 36th St.: The Animal 
Kingdom; to Feb. 28. 

E Morton Galleries, 130 W. 57th St.: Silk Screen Prints; to 
“7 Jan. 11. Water Colors by Robert Blair; Jan. 13-25. 

_ Museum of the City of New York, 5th Ave. & 103rd St.: 


From Broadway to Hollywood. Architectural Wonders 
; of Their Day. Philip Hone’s New York 1828-1851. de 
_. Lancey Manuscripts. 

“Museum of Costume Art, 630 Fifth Ave.: Paris Openings, 
1932—1940; to Jan. ll. Textile Design Competition 
Exhibition; from Jan. 22. 

Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53rd St.: Work by Frank 
Lloyd Wright & David Wark Griffith; to Jan. 5. Paint- 
ing & Sculpture; to Jan. 12. Indian Art of the United 


States; from Jan, 22. 


t 


New York Public Library, 5th Ave. & 42nd St.: 250th 
Print Exhibition. 

James St. L. O'Toole, 24 E. 64th St.: Portraits by John 
Lavalle; Jan. 7-25. 

Georgette Passedoit Gallery, 121 E. 57th St.: Sculpture by 
Challis Walker; to Jan. 5. In Praise of Music; Jan. 
7-31. 

Pen & Brush, 16 E. 10th St.: Black & Whites, Water 
Colors by Members; Jan. 5-31. 

Perls Galleries, 32 E. 58th St.: Paintings by Elisée Maclet; 
Jan. 1-31. 

Pinicotheca, 777 Lexington Ave.: Work by Hananiah 
Harari; Jan. 2-31. 

Primitive Arts Gallery, 54 Greenwich Ave.: Horse in Paint- 
ing & Sculpture; to Feb. 1. 

Marie Sterner, 9 E. 57th St.: Paintings by Mané Katz; 
Jan. 6-18. 

F. K. M. Rehn, 683 Fifth Ave.: Early Paintings by Edward 
Hopper; Jan. 6-31. 

Riverside Museum, 310 Riverside Dr.: Contemporary 
French Art; to Jan. 12. 

Uptown Gallery, 249 West End Ave.: Water Colors & 
Gouaches by Thomas Nagai; to Jan. 9. Paintings by 
Leon P. Smith; Jan. 13-Feb. 7. 

Vendome Gallery, 59 W. 56th St.: Group Show; Jan. 4-18. 
Oils by Beauford Delaney; Jan. 18-Feb. 2. 

Walker Galleries, 108 E. 57th St.: Paintings by Doris Lee; 
Jan. 6-31. 

Wells Gallery, 65 E. 57th St.: Sung Dynasty Ceramics; 
to Jan. 15. 

Whitney Museum of American Art, 10 W. 8th St.: An- 
nual of Contemporary American Painting; to Jan. 8. 
Annual of Contemporary American Sculpture, Water 
Colors, Drawings & Prints; Jan. 15-Feb. 19. 

Willard Gallery, 32 E. 57th St.: Hardware Arabesque by 
Toni Hughes; Jan. 13-25. 

NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

Smith College Museum of Art: Paul Klee Memorial (Mu- 
seum of Modern Art); Jan.°7-20. 

OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


Oakland Art Gallery: Paintings by Maurice Logan, Jan. 


5-29. 


OLIVET, MICHIGAN 

Olivet College: Architectural Exhibit; Jan. 6-18. Small 
Paintings by Modern Artists (Museum of Modern Art) ; 
Jan. 15-29. Athletics & Festivals of Ancient Greece 
(AFA); Jan. 20-Feb. 1. 

OMAHA. NEBRASKA 

Joslyn Memorial: Woodbury Memorial (AFA); Jan. 1-31. 
Uncommissioned Portraits by 20th Century Americans 
(AFA); Jan. 5-26. Wood-carvings. Paintings from Six 
States Exhibit; Jan. 1-31. 

OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 

Oshkosh Public Museum: Paintings of Oshkosh; Jan. Pest. 

PARKERSBURG, WEST VIRGINIA 

Fine Arts Center: Southern Printmakers’ Rotary; to Jan. 
7. Industrial Exhibit; Jan. 15-Feb. 2. 

PENSACOLA, FLORIDA 

Art Center: Paintings by Edmund Lewandowski; Jan. 
13-31. 

PEORIA, ILLINOIS 

Peoria Public Library: Color Prints by Redfern Society 
Members; Jan. 1-23. 

PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA 

Petersburg Art League: Moderate Sized Oils (AFA) ; Jan. 
15-30. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 

Art Alliance: Advertising Art (AFA); to Jan. 20. Crafts, 
Painting & Sculpture Exhibitions. 

University of Pennsylvania: Mayan Paintings by Joseph 
Lindon Smith (AFA); Jan. 6-27. 

Philadelphia Museum: Art & Life in the Middle Ages. 
Weaving. The Art of Games; to Jan. 25, 

PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 

Carnegie Institute: Artist as Reporter; Jan. 3-Feb. 14, 
Murals, Paintings, Drawings & Prints by Portinari; Jan. 
9-Feb. 16. American Sculpture; from Jan. 14. 

PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 

Berkshire Museum: Study of a Painting by Edward Hop- 
per. Water Colors by Don Reichert; Jan. 1-31. 

PORTLAND, MAINE 

Sweat Memorial Art Museum: Paintings by Eugene Vail; 
to Jan. 26, 
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PORTLAND, OREGON 

Portland Art Museum: Silk Screen Prints; Jan. 7-30. 

PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 

Princeton University: Water Colors by David Fredenthal; 
Jan. 6-12. 

PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 

Providence Art Club: Paintings by Hope Smith & Edith 
J. Green; to Jan. 12. Paintings by Helena C. Strickler; 
Jan. 14-26. Paintings by Frederick R. Sisson; Jan. 
28-Feb. 9. 

Rhode Island School of Design Museum: Pre-Columbian 
Art. French Architecture 1770-1870; to Jan. 31. 

RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 

Virginia Museum of Fine Arts: Walter P. Chrysler, Jr. 
Collection of Paintings, Sculpture, Water Colors & Draw- 
ings; from Jan. 16. 

ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 

Memorial Art Gallery: Paintings by Van Gogh. Prize 
Paintings from Great Lakes Exhibit. Limited Edition 
Sculpture; Jan. 1-31. 

ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 

Rockford Art Association: Oils by Jack Bond; Jan. 6-26. 
Architectural Exhibit; Jan. 20-Feb. 2. 

ROSWELL, NEW MEXICO 

Roswell Museum: Paintings from Indian Schools; Jan. 
1-14. Hand Block Printing; Jan. 14-31. Indian Arti- 
facts; Jan. 1-31. 

ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 

City Art Museum: Annual of Paintings by American Ar- 
tists; from Jan. 6. Water Colors from Art Institute of 
Chicago’s International Exhibition; Jan. 9-Feb. 9. 

ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 

St. Paul Gallery: Sculpture by Malvina Hoffman. Paint- 
ings by Marsden Hartley; Jan. 5-31. 

ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 

Art Center: Flower Paintings; to Jan. 18. Work by Con- 
temporary Americans; Jan. 13-Feb. 3. 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 

Art Center: Paintings by Esther B. Webster, J. H. Stans- 
field & Max H. Blaine; Jan. 1-31. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 

Witte Memorial Museum: Paintings by Leopold Survage & 
Warren Hunter; Jan. 12-30. 

SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 

Fine Arts Gallery: IBM Paintings from 79 Countries; Jan. 
1-31. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 

California Palace of the Legion of Honor: Water Colors by 
Edgar Bohlman. 1940 Accessions; Jan. 1-31. Paintings 
by Hari Kidd; from Jan. 8. 

SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 

Faulkner Memorial Art Gallery: Portraits of Children 
(AFA); Jan. 5-26. 

SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO 

Museum of New Mexico: Oil, Water Color, Drawing & 
Block Print Exhibitions; Jan. 1-31. 

SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 

Seattle Art Museum: Leading American Water Colorists 
(AFA). Silk Screen Prints. Drawings by Charlotte 
Trowbridge. Paintings by James Fitzgerald; Jan. 8- 
Feb. 2. 

SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 

State Art Gallery: Water Colors by Frederic Whitaker. 
Prints from Associated American Artists; Jan. 1-25. 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA 

Art Center: Photographs by Leonard Missone; to Jan. 13. 
Index of American Design; Jan. 20-Feb. 10. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 

Illinois State Museum: Contemporary American Handwoven 
Textiles; Jan, 5-26, 

SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 

G. W. V. Smith Art Gallery: Annual International Salon 
of Photography; Jan. 2-24. 

Springfield Museum: Modern Plastics; from Jan. 20. 

SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI 

Springfield Art Museum: Figurines; to Jan. 16. Repro- 
ductions of Modern Paintings; Jan. 1-31. 

STATE COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA 

College Art Gallery: Development of Landscape Painting; 
Jan. 1-31, 

STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK 

Staten Island Institute of Arts & Sciences: Photography; 
Jan.1-15, 

SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 

Museum of Fine Arts: Contemporary Argentine Art (AFA). 
Paintings by Portinari; Jan. 5-26. 


TOLEDO, OHIO ; 

Toledo Museum of Art: Paintings from Whitney Musew 
of American Art; Jan. 5-26. 

TOPEKA, KANSAS 

Community Art Center: Paintings by Paul Mannen; J: 
15-30. Index of American Design; Jan. 2-15. iy 

TROY, NEW YORK +} 

Public Library: Work by Honolulu Children (AFA); Jan. 
15-30. } 

TULSA, OKLAHOMA 

Philbrook Art Museum: Paintings by Contemporary New 
Mexican Artists. Lone Star Printmakers. Indian Ex 
hibit; Jan. 1-31. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Arts Club: Water Colors by Francis J. Gyra. Pastels & 
Drawings by Herman Palmer; to Jan. 17. Oils by 
Joseph Cowell. Water Colors by Mary K. Bryan; Jan. 
19-Feb. 7. 

Children’s Art Gallery: Work by Argentine Children; to 
Jan. 31. 

Corcoran Art Gallery: Annual of Washington Water Color 
Club; to Jan. 19. 

National Collection of Fine Arts: National Society of Pas~ 
telists; Jan. 8-29. Prints by Emil Ganso; Jan. 2-31. 
Phillips Memorial Gallery: Rouault Retrospective; to Jan. 

15. 

Whyte Gallery: Paintings by Grandma Moses: Jan. 12-31, 

WELLESLEY, MASSACHUSETTS 

Farnsworth Museum: Paintings by Alison M. Kingsbury; 
Jan. 9-30. : 

WILLIAMSTOWN, MASSACHUSETTS 

Lawrence Art Museum: Royal Copenhagen Pottery; Jan. 
1-25. 

WILMINGTON, DELAWARE ; 

Wilmington Society of the Fine Arts: Old Delaware Silver; 
Jan. 1-31. 

WILMINGTON, NORTH CAROLINA - 

Museum of Art: Paintings by Washington Artists; Jan. 
2-30. California Mosaics; to Jan. 15. 

YONKERS, NEW YORK 

Hudson River Museum: Bronx Artists Guild; Jan. 18- 
Feb. 9. 

YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 

York Art Club: Icelandic Art (AFA). Spanish Paintings 
by Wells M. Sawyer (AFA); Jan. 1-15. : 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

Butler Art Institute: Annual New Year Show; Jan. 1-31. 
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Feb. 28-Mar. 30. Baltimore Museum of Art. Open to all 
artists born or residing in Maryland. All media. Works 


(We will welcome timely information which will make this section still more complete.) 
must not have been previously exhibited at Baltimore — 


NATIONAL 


17TH CORCORAN BIENNIAL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mar. 23-May 4. Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, 
D. C. Open to living American artists, one-half by 
invitation. Medium: oil painting. Jury. Four W. A. 
Clark prizes: $2,000; $1,500; $1,000; $500. Popular 
prize: $200. Entry cards due Feb. 18; works in New 
York, Feb. 25; Washington, Mar. 3. C. Powell Minni- 
gerode, Director, Corcoran Gallery of Art. 


31ST ANNUAL OF OILS, SCULPTURE & BLACK & 
WHITE: CONNECTICUT ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS, 
HARTFORD. 


Mar. 1-23. Morgan Memorial, Hartford, Conn. Open to 
all artists. Media: oil, sculpture, black & white. Jury. 
Works due Feb. 21. Cash prizes. Carl Ringius, Box 
204, Hartford. 


5TH ANNUAL OF WATER COLORS & PASTELS: 
SAN FRANCISCO ART ASSOCIATION 


Apr. 22—May 17. San Francisco Museum of Art. Open to 
residents of United States. Media: water color & pastel. 
Jury. Purchase and cash prizes. Entry cards due Mar. 
15; works Mar. 20. Mrs. Allen Fowler, Registrar, San 
Francisco Museum of Art, Civic Center, San Francisco, 


Calif. 


58TH ANNUAL: PORTLAND (MAINE) SOCIETY 
OF ART 


Mar. 2-30. Sweat Memorial Museum, Portland. Open to 
residents of United States. Entry fee $1.00 to non- 
members. Media: oil, water color, pastel. Jury. No 
awards. Entry cards due Feb. 10; works Feb. 15. Ber- 
nice Breck, 111 High St., Portland, Me. 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF OILS: OAKLAND ART 
GALLERY 


Mar. 2-30. Oakland Art Gallery, Oakland. Open to all 
artists. Medium: oil. Three juries system. $100 prize. 
Works due Feb. 22. William H. Clapp, Director, Oak- 
land Art Gallery, Municipal Auditorium, Oakland, Calif. 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF SCULPTURE: OAKLAND 
ART GALLERY 


May 4-June 1. Oakland Art Gallery, Oakland. Open to 
all sculptors. Medium: sculpture, weighing under 200 
lbs., but not miniature. Three juries system. Works 
due Apr. 26. William H. Clapp, Director, Oakland Art 
Gallery, Municipal Auditorium, Oakland, Calif. 
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8TH ANNUAL OF WASHINGTON (D. C.) SOCIETY 
OF MINIATURE PAINTERS, SCULPTORS & 
GRAVERS 


Feb. 1-23. Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 
Open to any artist. Works not to exceed 10” x 8”. 
Jury. Works due Jan 27. Mary Elizabeth King, 1518 
28th St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


13TH ANNUAL AMERICAN & FOREIGN PRINTS: 
NORTHWEST PRINTMAKERS 


Mar. 1941. Seattle Art Museum. Open to all graphic 
artists. Entry fee of $1.00 includes membership. All 
graphic media, Jury. Entry cards due Feb. 1; works 
Mar. l. Kenneth Callahan, Seattle Art Museum, Volun- 
teer Park, Seattle, Wash. 


COMBINED ANNUAL: AMERICAN WATER COLOR 
SOCIETY & NEW YORK WATER COLOR CLUB 


Feb. 7-23. American Fine Arts Galleries, New York City. 
Open to all artists. $1.00 entrance fee for non-members. 
Media: water color & pastel. Jury. Cash prizes. Works 
due Jan. 30. Exhibition Secretary, American Water 
Color Society, 215 W. 57th St., New York City. 


22ND ANNUAL OF THE SPRINGFIELD (MASS.) 
ART LEAGUE 


Mar. 1-30. Springfield Museum of Fine Arts, Springfield, 
Mass. Open to members (membership open to all, dues 
$5.00 less $2.00 for payment within 60 days). Media: 
oil, water color, sculpture, graphic. Jury, Cash prizes. 
Entry cards & works due Feb. 25. Miss Louise Loch- 
ridge, Secretary, 17 Garfield St., Springfield, Mass, 


40TH ANNUAL OF THE NEW HAVEN PAINT & 
CLAY CLUB 


Mar, 11-29. New Haven Free Public Library, New Haven, 
Conn, Open to all artists. Media: oil, water color, 
sculpture, print. Jury. Purchase & cash prizes. Entry 
cards & works due Mar, 1. Elizabeth B, Robb, Sec., 66 
Vista Terrace, New Haven, Conn. 


EAST 


WATER COLORS BY BROOKLYN ARTISTS 


Jan. 18-Feb. 2. Brooklyn Museum, Brooklyn, N. Y. Open 
to artists residing or having studios in Brooklyn. Media: 
water color, gouache, pastel. Jury. John I. H. Baur, 
Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


8TH BIENNIAL FOR VIRGINIA ARTISTS 


TEXAS GENERAL 


Museum of Art. Jury. Purchase & cash prizes; $257 
popular prize. Entry ecards due Feb. 1; works Feb. _ 
3, 4, 5. Leslie Cheek, Jr., Director, Baltimore Museum 

of Art, Museum Drive, Baltimore. 


NEW JERSEY WATER COLOR & SCULPTURE 
SOCIETY ANNUAL 


Jan. 19-Feb. 2. Plainfield, N. J. Open to all New Jersey 
artists. Media: water color & sculpture. Entry cards 
due Jan. 9; works Jan. 13. Jury. Herbert Pierce, 
Secretary, 309 Academy St., South Orange, N. J. 


6TH ANNUAL OF ARTISTS OF THE UPPER 
HUDSON 


Apr. 30-June 1. Albany Institute of History & Art, 
Albany, N. Y. Open to artists residing within a radius 
of 100 miles of Albany. Media: oil, water color, pastel, 
sculpture. One man jury. Purchase prize. Entry cards 
& works due Apr. 18. "J. D. Hatch, Jr., Director, 
Albany Institute of History & Art, 125 Washington Ave., 
Albany, N. Y. 


SOUTH 


Apr. 12-May 14. Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Rich- 
mond, Va. Open to artists born or residing in Virginia. 
All media. Jury. Purchase prizes. Entry cards due 
Mar. 15; works Mar, 22. Thomas C. Colt, Jr., Director, 
Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Grove Ave., Richmond, 
Va. 


Feb, 2-15, Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, Dallas, Tex. Cir- 
culated to Houston, San Antonio & Tulsa. Open to 
residents of Texas & Oklahoma. All media. Jury. 
Three $100 prizes. Entry cards due Jan. 22; works Jan. 
27. Richard Foster Howard, Director, Dallas Museum of 
Fine Arts, Centennial Park, Dallas, Tex. 


12TH ANNUAL ALLIED ARTS, DALLAS 


Apr. 6-May 3. Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, Dallas, Tex. 
Open to residents of Dallas County. Jury. Purchase & 
cash prizes. Entry cards due Mar. 26; works Mar. 31. 
Richard Foster Howard, Director, Dallas Museum of Fine 
Arts, Centennial Park, Dallas, Tex. 


ANNUAL THREE COUNTY EXHIBITION: ATLANTA 
ART ASSOCIATION 


Feb. 1-15, High Museum of Art, Atlanta, Ga. Open to 
residents of Fulton, DeKalb & Cobb Counties, Ga, All 
media. Jury. Entry cards & works due Jan. 24. L. P. 
Skidmore, Director, 1262 Peachtree St., N. E., Atlanta, 
Ga, 
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mercial organizations cooperated. Figures are not yet forth- 
coming. In St. Louis “from the time the exhibition opened till 
it closed there was a continuous flow of visitors. We received 
many comments on the quality of the show and requests to 
continue it for a longer period.” 


MONTANA: The total sales amounted to around $490, from 
two exhibitions in which some 300 works were displayed, with 
no crafts shown. Prices were from $1.50 to $200, the average 
being around $10. New buyers were gained, and the general 
quality of work submitted was good. Exhibitions were selec- 


tive. The press gave good support, but the public was “luke- 
29 
warm. 


NEBRASKA: Eleven organizations participated; about twenty- 
five stores and dealers cooperated. 125 artists submitted some 
2,000 works. The price range was from $.50 to $300, with an 
average of $15. The sales total was $280 (approximate). The 
report states: “ . . most encouraging results were not in 
sales which were small, but in the follow-up work which is 
apparently going on. . . .” The press gave good cooperation 
and the public reaction was “very favorable—though, as a 


matter of fact we have not even scratched the surface as yet.” 


NEVADA: The sales total, still incomplete, is $270.80. Report 
says: “Interest created in small communities was beyond ex- 


_pectation.” The enthusiasm aroused has apparently already 


stimulated further organization and effort. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE: The report recommends that this state 
should have its Art Week during the summer tourist season. 
Three oils and one print were sold. One exhibition was held 
by an art organization; twenty-seven outside organizations co- 
operated. 140 artists submitted 480 objects. The price range 
was from $1.50 to $700, with an average price of $35. 


“NEW MEXICO: Sales amounted to $470.63, representing 


eighty craft objects, eighty-seven prints, thirty-five water col- 
ors, six oils, and one sculpture. New buyers were gained, and 
the quality of the work was reported as “above average.” 
About 397 artists participated. 


NEW YORK: The sales total for the state, aside from New 


York City, is reported as $4,681.73. The price range was from 


$10 to $10,000. In New York City Art Week was complicated 
and not successful, in spite of prodigious effort on the part of 
individuals to make it so. It was estimated that at the most 
fourteen new buyers were secured in Manhattan. 


NEW YORK CITY: In the New York Times on Sunday, De- 


~ cember 22, Edward Alden Jewell published the following: “Of 


7,176 pieces of work submitted (by approximately 1,500 art- 
ists) for the New York exhibitions 3,000 were accepted. In- 
cluding shops that showed but one or two or three pictures, 
the total number of allocations ran to eighty-nine. By far the 
largest of the exhibitions was the one held in the galleries of 
the American Fine Arts Building. 

« gales in Greater New York numbered 140 and 
amounted to $5,845.50. All save one of the items that thus 
changed hands were sold in Manhattan. The single exception 
was a picture purchased in Brooklyn for $3.00. Nothing— 
literally nothing—was sold at any of the Art Week exhibitions 
in the Bronx, Queens, or Richmond.” 


NORTH CAROLINA: Five art organizations held exhibits, and 
one store. 166 artists submitted 434 works; sixty-six objects 
were sold for $365.05. Exhibitions were selective, and as a 


v 


whole the quality of work shown was high. “Although attend- 
ance was not as good as hoped . . . the public seemed genu- 
inely interested and expressed the hope that Art Week would 
be repeated next year. New buyers were gained. 


NORTH DAKOTA: Numerically here, as elsewhere, crafts led 
the list of sales, with 175 objects purchased. Prices began at 
five cents. 212 objects were sold in all, for a total of $276.65, 
indicating as stated in the report that “the public is only inter- 
ested in buying the cheaper items.” New buyers, however, 
were gained. 


OHIO: While data are still incomplete we learn that the sales 
total as of December 17 was $2,259.50, with Cleveland repre- 
senting an overwhelming majority. Water colors brought in 
$656.50; crafts $495.40; oils $492.50; prints $171.50; sculp- 
tures $35; a raffle held in Cleveland increased sales by $408.50. 
Ten art organizations participated in the state. In Cleveland 
284, artists and craftsmen submitted work (sales $1,790.75), 
in Cincinnati 115 (sales $98.50), in Massillon fifty-five (sales 
#19.75), in Akron 108 (sales $325.50). 


PENNSYLVANIA: Fourteen exhibitions were held, bringing in 
a sales total of $2,448.50. In Pittsburgh by popular demand 
and through the sponsorship of the Greater Community Chest 
Association the show was held over a second: week, and sales 
for the two weeks totaled $2,091.81, the major portion of re- 
turns for the entire state. Nineteen paintings were purchased 
by individuals and organizations for donation to the City 
Tuberculosis Hospital. Sales totals in Philadelphia amounted 
to $413.50, and here attendance was less than half that of 
Pittsburgh. However, the report states that as a result of Na- 
tional Art Week exhibitions in Pennsylvania, which included 
Ardmore, Germantown, Conshohocken, Easton, Harrisburg, 
Blandburg, and Tyrone, as well as the two cities listed above, 
at least forty commissions were received by exhibiting artists 
for additional work. Prices for work submitted were rea- 
sonable. 


RHODE ISLAND: One organization held an Art Week exhi- 
bition and one department store displayed “a window of water 
colors.” Eighty artists submitted some 300 works. Prices 
ranged from $2.00 to $300, with an average of $20. Sales, con- 
sisting of one weaving, two pastels, and five cards, amounted 


to $5.50. 


TEXAS: So far there is no report from this state. Confusion 
between the American Artists Professional League’s art week 
and the National effort apparently was so great that it seems 
to have caused the latter to bog down almost completely. 


UTAH: About twenty organizations held exhibitions, and about 
twenty-five stores and dealers cooperated. Some 200 artists 
submitted 750 pieces; the price range was from $1.00 to 
$1,000, with an average of $35. Sales amounted to $1,244, 
including seventeen water colors, eleven oils, one print, eight 


sculptures. New buyers were gained and attendance was large. 


VERMONT: Two exhibitions were held, with 120 artists show- 
ing about 950 works. Prices were from ten cents to $250. The 
sales total was $306.12, with 204 pieces sold, including eleven 
oils and 170 craft objects. ; 


VIRGINIA: Report incomplete, but informal statement received 
that “great effort expended warranted a somewhat better re- 


Wim in sales... .”~ (Later report gives total of $846.35. ) 
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WISCONSIN: The incomplete sales total is $3,778.20. Mil- 
waukee, however, was disappointing—sales total- amounted to 
$68.55. Bad weather during the week hindered attendance. 


WYOMING: “We are not ready to make a report on Art Week 
in Wyoming, but informal reports over the state show that a 
great deal of interest was manifested. . . . Our people do not 
go in for ‘weeks’ of any kind and we did not expect an outburst 
of sales and interest. Rather we are working on more perma- 
nent things [establishing of new galleries, organizing art 
groups, etc.]. The week gave a tremendous impetus to dormant 
forces which we hope will last the year.” 

JUST BEFORE PUTTING this page on the press we can insert 
the following additional sales totals, representing states or 
-sections not heard from direct. The information comes from 
the Washington office of the Federal Art Program, bringing 
the incomplete total so far up to $74,634.77. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA $1,988.90 
COLORADO BOL.00 
FLORIDA . 1,299.15 
GEORGIA . 1,025.40 
IDAHO 169.05 
MARYLAND 728.00 
MASSACHUSETTS 760.05 
OKLAHOMA 802.40 
OREGON . 1,157.77 
VERMONT 306.12 


. o . 


THE SUGGESTIONS AND comments are too numerous to publish 
in entirety. However, we quote a few: 


“ 
- 


. we need a lot of this National Art Week propa- 
ganda. . . . Our wealthy class buys paintings, it is true (usu- 
ally portraits), but there are entirely too many $25 and $35 
colored reproductions sold not to mention air-brush trash at 
sometimes better prices. A few more National Art Weeks 
would turn the tide for our painters, or so I believe.” (From 
an artist.) 

“Art Week should be held the first week in November and 
what has been the National Committee for Art Week should 
confine its activities, in my judgment, largely to securing ex- 
hibitions and stressing sales. By that I mean doing it in an 
intelligent and salesmanlike manner; in cities, canvass offices, 
get businessmen to attend the shows and buy works of art to 
decorate the offices; induce persons of means to make pledges 
to buy works of art for school rooms, hospitals, ete. . . .” 
(From a businessman. ) 

“The statement in Time magazine that . . . ‘many first-rate 
artists had either refused to exhibit or had hung their least 
salable work’ I find to be a rather tragic commentary on those 
artists who evidently failed to glimpse the situation as a whole 
. . . the vision of what the real effect for the good of all 
would be. They simply missed the boat. . . . Those who ven- 
tured felt the thrill that comes with unified harmonious work- 
ing together in respective communities, that is sure to reap re- 
wards.” (From an artist.) 

“Here are museums all over the country, large and small, all 
are usually competently staffed, often with a school attached. 
Why have a single week to do what should be a continuous 
process, the machinery of which exists three hundred and sixty- 
five days in the year? Let the help be given to the schools and 
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museums and we will get somewhere.” (From a museum di. 


rector. ) 


“One week a year is not enough to show permanent results.” 
Sporadic sales do not do enough to encourage artists. For 


American art to lift itself by its own bootstraps it must first 
make its necessity felt by a more general public, and, second, 
show higher accomplishment. In order to do this artists must 
have more thorough training and a more secure place in the 
community—for which they will need higher incomes. 

“The most hopeful opening for the American artist is in in- 
dustrial design and mass reproduction of his work, be it pic- 
tures, sculptures, or crafts, or the designing of useful objects 
for low-priced sales. Industry and promotion will become in- 
creasingly aware of benefits to be gotten from working with 
American artists when the artists become better trained and 
more articulate. 

“I am very much in favor of making the week an annual af- 


fair, conducted in much the same way as this year. The idea of 


persuading museums to sponsor the event with the active help 
of the WPA people seems to have worked out very well, so far 
as I have been able to observe, and is I believe the only way in 
which it can be done satisfactorily. I feel, however, that by 
putting so much emphasis on sales as an indication of success 
we will always invite the mild ridicule of such critics as Time 


magazine. Macy’s probably sold more goods in one day than | 


the grand total of National Art Week. . . . I suppose it must 


have this selling angle to give it concreteness and punch, but I 


feel that it should receive less emphasis.” (From a museum 
man.) 


“The heaviest work seemed to fall on individuals connected 


with schools or with business firms, most of whom were over- | 


worked and yet willingly took on the responsibility of this ; 


work. In the future plans, it seems to me, more of the women 


of the community who have more leisure time should be urged ; 


to take the main responsibility of actual work. 
“Another objection I have to the present arrangement is that 


there has not yet been enough guidance as to the standard of — 


sales prices fixed by the artists. In general, artists of little ex- 
perience placed higher figures on their work than those whose 
works were of real merit and would sell. I found, incidentally, 
that the greater number of works sold were of high merit, and 
not as some people had anticipated, ‘calendar pictures’ or 
‘buckeyes.’ ” (From a professor.) 

“Usually it boils down to this: Wherever there is an individ- 
ual who has the time, esthetic judgment, the means, the energy, 
and the desire to promote Art Week, it becomes an asset. Other- 


wise, its value is negligible.” (From an artist.) 


THE ARTISTS’ MAGAZINE 


Artists read the Magazine of Art because it gives them good 
reading, much information, the best reproductions in the field. 
Professional artists are now entitled to a special rate on 
subscriptions (which naturally does not include valuable 
membership privileges of The American Federation of Arts). 
Artists! Write today for information, saying why you are 


eligible for the special professional artists’ rate. 


MAGAZINE OF ART, BARR BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Continued from page 54) 


RD ANNUAL: PARKERSBURG’ FINE 
ENTER 


pr. 27-May 19. Fine’ Arts Center, Parkersburg. West Va. 
Open to residents and former residents of Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, West Virginia. Entry fee $1.00 plus 
$1.00 per crate. Media: oil & water color. Jury. Cash 
prizes. Entry cards & works due Apr. 7. Fine Arts 
Center, 317 Ninth St., Parkersburg, W. Va. 


ARTS 


MID-WEST 


OLEDO FEDERATION OF ART ANNUAL 


fay 3-31. Toledo Museum of Art, Toledo, O. Open to 
artists & craftsmen residing or formerly residing within 
a radius of 15 miles of Toledo. Media: oil, water color, 
print, sculpture, ceramic, metal work. Jury. Cash 
prizes. Entry cards & works due Apr. 26. J. Arthur 
MacLean, Curator, Toledo Museum of Art, Monroe St., 
Toledo, O. 


IINCINNATI ARTISTS & CRAFTSMEN ANNUAL 


\pr. 1941. Cincinnati Art Museum, Cincinnati, O. Open 
to residents of greater Cincinnati. Media: painting, sculp- 
ture, crafts. Jury. Cash Prizes. Walter H. Siple, Cin- 
cinnati Art Museum, Eden Park, Cincinnati, O. 


IZARK ARTISTS, SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI 


Mar. 1-28. Springfield Art Museum. Open to residents & 
former residents of Missouri and neighboring states. All 
media. Jury. Entry cards due Feb. 19; works Feb. 26, 
Deborah D. Weisel. City Hall, Springfield, Mo. 


28TH WISCONSIN PAINTERS & SCULPTORS AN- 

NUAL ‘ 

Apr. 1-30. Milwaukee Art Institute, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Open to artists residing in Wisconsin for at least one 
year, Media: oil, water color, tempera, fresco, sculp- 
ture. Jury. Purchase & cash prizes. Alfred G. Pelikan 
Director, Milwaukee Art Institute, 772 N. Jefferson St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


ANNUAL BY ARTISTS OF CHICAGO & VICINITY 


Mar, 1l-Apr. 1. Art Institute, Chicago, Il. Open to art- 


ists residing within a radius of 100 miles of Chicago. 
Media: painting & sculpture. Choice of two juries. 
Purchase & cash prizes. Entry cards due Jan, 27; works 
Feb. 11. Daniel Catton Rich, Director, Art Institute, 


Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 


ANNUAL OF THE 
ASSOCIATION 


Jan. 18-Feb. 13. Club Women’s Bureau, Mandel Brothers, 
Chicago, Ill. Open to Swedish-American artists & ar- 
tists of Swedish descent. Jury. Entry cards due Jan. 
4; works Jan. 13, Mae S, Larsen, 4437 N. Francisco 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 


SWEDISH-AMERICAN ART 


WEST 


2ND ANNUAL FOR ARTISTS OF TACOMA & 

SOUTHWEST WASHINGTON 

Apr. 13-May 10. Tacoma Art Association, College of 
Puget Sound, Tacoma, Wash. Open to artists of Tacoma 
& Southwest Washington. Media: oil, water color, sculp- 
ture. Jury. Cash prizes. Entry cards due Apr. 2; 


works Apr. 4, 


Association. 


Melvin Kohler, Director, Tacoma Art 


STATEWIDE ART EXHIBITION OF THE. SANTA 
CRUZ ART LEAGUE 


Feb. 2-16. City Auditorium, Santa Cruz, Calif. Open to 
artists living or painting in California at time of. exhibit. 
Media: oil, water color, pastel. Jury. Purchase prize. 
Entry cards due Jan. 24; works Jan. 25. Margaret E. 
Rogers, Santa Cruz Art League, Box 122, Seabright, Calif. 


ASSOCIATION OF HONOLULU ARTISTS EXHI- 
BITION 


Mar. 1-15. Honolulu Academy of Arts. Open to residents 
of territory. Entrance fee $3.00. Media: oil, water 
color, drawing, fresco, sculpture. Jury. Purchase & 
cash prizes. Association of Honolulu Artists, Honolulu 
Academy of Arts, 


ANNUAL: ACADEMY OF WESTERN PAINTERS 


Feb. 2-28. State Exposition Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 
For conservative painters by invitation. Any media. 
Jury. No cash prizes. Works due Jan. 27. Perry Mc- 

Neely, Academy of Western Painters, .3135 Hamilton 


Way, Los Angeles, Calif. 


2ND ANNUAL OF ARTISTS OF LOS ANGELES & 
VICINITY 


Mar. 15-May 4. Los. Angeles County Museum, Los Ange- 
les, Calif. Open to artists residing in Los Angeles or 
within 100 miles. Media: oil, sculpture, craft. Jury. 
Cash prizes. Entry cards & works due Mar. 3. Louise 
Ballard, Curator of Art, Los Angeles County Museum, 
Exposition Park, Los Angeles, Calif. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


J. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Sonvention for the Promotion of Inter-American Cultural 
Relations, United States Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C.: Exchange Fellowships in any legitimate field of 
study, including art and music. Available for Costa 
Rica, Dominican Republic, Panama, & Venezuela. Open 
to citizens of the United States under 35, having edu- 
cation equivalent of 5 years beyond secondary school. 
Must submit definite plan for study or project in coun- 
try desired, also have knowledge of language. Traveling, 
tuition & other expenses provided. Applications due 
Feb. 1; blanks secured from U. S. Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA, IOWA CITY 


Graduate Scholarships, posts as research & teaching as- 
sistants. For graduates with A.B. or equivalent degree 
to continue their education as artists or art historians. 
Recipients take regular schedule of graduate work. Ap- 
pointments by Committee of Graduate College. Scholar- 
ships pay tuition; research & teaching assistants $450 to 
$600 & tuition. Applications filed by Mar. 1. Lester D. 
Longman, Head of Department of Art, University of 

_ Iowa, Iowa City. 


LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY, BATON ROUGE 


Five graduate fellowships. Two years of advanced study 
for those taking M.A. in fine arts. Applicants must 
have A.B. degree, technical experience & creative 

achievement in some field of art. Studies entail ad- 

- yanced work in fresco & easel painting, design, sculpture 

and art education. Appointments by Fine Arts Faculty. 
Stipend $50 per month for 9 months. Applications filed 

by Mar. 15. Duncan Ferguson, Dept. of Fine Arts, 

- Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK CITY 


Pultizer Traveling Scholarships in Art. Applicants must 
be citizens, have had previous training & shown progress 

‘sufficient to indicate promise. No prescribed work. Ap- 
 pointments by Trustees of University after nomination 
by Advisory Board of School of Journalism, which de- 


AND FELLOWSHIPS 


pends on National Academy to certify as to most 
promising & deserving. Stipend: $1,500. Applications 
filed by Feb. 1. Secretary of the University, Columbia 
University, New York City. 


MONTCLAIR ART MUSEUM, NEW JERSEY 


Scholarships for study in the Montclair Art Museum 
School. No stipend. Applicants must be deserving & 
show talent & must reside in the vicinity of the Museum. 
Selections made by the Director & Educational Com- 
mittee of the Museum. Mrs. Mary C. Swartwout, Direc- 
tor, Montclair Art Museum, Montclair, N. J. 


SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
BOSTON 


Annual awards. To provide in full or part three to six 
awards for needy students for study in School of the 
Museum. Applicants must submit examples of work. 
Competitive problems offered during first week of May. 
Jury is school faculty. Applications filed by April 23. 
Russell T. Smith, 230 Fenway, Boston, Mass. 


ATLANTA ART ASSOCIATION & HIGH MUSEUM 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Annual Scholarships in Museum School. Applicants, regu- 
larly enrolled students in a senior high school, must 
submit three original works. Full tuition awarded for 
one year. Jury. Applications filed by July 1. LPs 
Skidmore, Director, 1262 Peachtree St., N. E., Atlanta, 
Ga. 


SAN FRANCISCO ART ASSOCIATION 


The Abraham Rosenberg Traveling Scholarship. Appli- 
cants residing for two years prior to application in the 
region must be U. S. citizens or show intention of 
same; registration for two semesters in California School 
of Fine Arts or graduate school controlled by Associa- 
tion. Age limit 25-35 years; applicants over 35 con- 
sidered in exceptional cases; applicants must submit 
well defined plan; show completed original work, com- 
prehensive examination given. Appointments by Board 
of Directors. Awards usually for one year. Stipend 


varies with individual project. Apply Executive Sec-_ 
retary, San Francisco Art Association, 800 Chestnut St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


SCHOLASTIC WEEKLY 


Scholarships for high school students covering tuition to 
art schools. Applicants, recommended by art teacher 
or high school principal, must submit examples of work. 
For details write Scholastic Awards, Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SCHOOL OF THE PORTLAND (MAINE) SOCIETY 
OF ART 


Scholarships for one year’s free tuition at the School of 
Fine & Applied Art of the Portland Society of Art for 
graduates of Maine High Schools during year following 
graduation. Applicants must submit examples of work. 
Jury. Applications filed by July 19. Alexander Bower, 
Director, 97 Spring St., Portland, Me. 


VIRGINIA MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, RICHMOND 


Virginia Museum of Fine Arts Fellowships for Virginia 
artists. Senior Fellow: $720 a year; Junior Fellow: 
$1200; Scholar: $500 plus tuition & board at school. 
Applicants must be born or resident in Virginia; en- 
gaged in study or practice of Fine Arts. Awards are 
based on merit plus need by Committee. Applications 
filed by Sept. 1. Thomas C. Colt, Jr., Director, Vir- 
ginia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond, Va. 


YALE UNIVERSITY, NEW HAVEN 


Fellowships in the Division of General Studies in the Grad- 
uate School. Senior Fellowships of $1200 for men and 
women well established in responsible positions in sev- 
eral fields including museums; Junior Fellowships of 
$750 for men & women just out of college for graduate 
study before entering such work. Winners are entitled 
to take any course listed in Graduate School catalog 
which they are competent to take with profit. Applica- 
tions filed by March 1. Miss Margaret Stahl, Registrar of 
the Graduate School, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. 
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COMPETITIONS 


DESIGNS FOR HOME FURNISHINGS 


luseum of Modern Art. Competition I: Open to any 
resident of the United States. Designs for furniture, 
lighting & fabrics suitable for middle income family. 
Jury. Winners will receive commercial contracts or $250. 
Competition Il: Open to residents of Latin American 
Republics. Designs for furniture for contemporary liv- 
g requirements. Jury. Winners will receive round 
trip tickets to New York & $1,000 for expenses of three 
‘to four months stay. Works due Jan. 11. Eliot F. 
foyes, Competition Director, Museum of Modern Art, 
W. 53rd St., New York City. 


SCULPTURE FOR WAR DEPARTMENT BUILDING, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Section of Fine Arts, Public Buildings Administration, Fed- 
eral Works Agency. Anonymous competition for deco- 
rations for War Department Building. Open to all 
American artists. Jury: William Zorach, Edgar Miller, 
Carl Milles, Gilbert S. Underwood, William D. Foster. 
$24,000 to be paid for each group; $15.000 for relief. 
Models submitted by May 1. Section of Fine Arts, 7th 
& D Streets, S. W., Washington, D. C. 


10TH ANNUAL ALL«AMERICA PACKAGE COM- 
PETITION 
Modern Packaging Magazine. Open to all designers, pack- 


age suppliers & others reponsible for creating packages 
or displays. Any package, display or illustration of 
packaging machinery installation, which has reached the 
market or entered production during last year is eligi- 


ble. Jury. Award plaques. Competition closes Jan. 6. 
The 1940 All-America Package Competition, Chanin 
Bldg., 122 E. 42nd St., New York City. 


TEXTILE DESIGN 

Fairchild Publications. Open to all Designers. For new 
designs in textiles, including those used for household 
decoration & apparel. $150 first prize. Museum of Cos- 
tume Art to exhibit designs. Competition closes Jan. 
10. Mrs. Elizabeth Crawford, Fairchild Library, 3 E. 
12th St., New York City. 


FINE ARTS & ARCHITECTURE 


American Academy in Rome. Open to unmarried male 
U. S. citizens, not over 30. $1,000 prizes given in paint- 
ing, sculpture, architecture, musical composition, land- 
seape architecture. Jury. Applications filed by Mar. 1. 
Roscoe Guernsey, Exec. Sec., American Academy in 
Rome, 101 Park Avenue, New York City. 


Important Traveling Exhibitions 
from The American Federation of Arts 
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AVAILAB LE FOR 
SHOWING . 


WOOD SCULPTURE 


A fine collection of sculpture selected by Duncan Ferguson, sculptor, Acting Head, Department of Fine. « « Beginning 
Arts, Louisiana State University. Included are excellent examples of the work of Humbert Albrizio, Theo- January 15. 194 Yi 
dore Barbarossa, Alice Decker, José de Creeft, France Epping, Wharton Esherick, Herbert Ferber, John 
B. Flannagan, Hy Freilicher, Maurice Glickman, Chaim Gross, Genevieve Karr Hamlin, Milton Hebald, 
Margaret Brassler Kane, Nathaniel Kaz, Robert Laurent, Helene Sardeau, Julius Struppeck, Marion 


Walton, Heinz Warneke, Anita Weschler, Warren Wheelock, and William Zorach. 


é 
Write immediately to secure a preferential booking. Full information regarding size, subject matter, 
and type of work on request. ~ éj 
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, atson selects a brilliant array Tense portraits and figure | paintings. The show will . . . Beginning 
~ include works by the caving ae among others: Jon Corbino, Russel Cowles, Gladys ‘Rockmore April. 1941 
D ig, » Guy Péne du Bois, Peter Hur Morris Kantor, John Koch, Julian Levi, Kenneth Hayes Miller, 

Henry Varnum Poor, Ogden Pleissner, Henry Schnakenberg, John Sloan, Moses Soyer, Franklin Watkins, 


and Max Weber. - bb 
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Selected with digetetnahaa by the painter, Peppino Mangravite, and including pictures by Louis Bouché, % 


as Alexander Brook, John Carroll, Jon Corbino, Gladys Rockmore Davis, Guy Péne du Bois, Jerry Farns- 
worth, William Glackens, Robert Henri, George Luks, Henry Mattson, Robert Philipp, Henry Aga 

Poor, Henry Schnakenberg, Maurice Sterne, Nan Watson, and Esther Williams, “4 
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